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BOSTON BOARD OF TRADE, 
55, Merchants Exchange, 

Boston, Sept. 19, 1864. 

At a meeting of the Government of the Board this day, the follow- 
ing " Report on Stamping Freight Receipts " was read and unani- 
mously accepted. 

Thereupon, it was voted, " That the Government of the Boston 
Board of Trade, having been requested by railroad managers, and by 
gentlemen representing other interests, to consider the provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Law, approved June 3, 1864, and to suggest a 
plan in reference to the affixing of stamps to freight and other receipts, 
hereby adopt the Report of the Committee charged with the investiga- 
tion of this subject, and present the recommendations which it contains 
to the consideration of the mercantile community." 

J. C. CONVERSE, 

^ President. 

Attest: GEO. B. TOWLE, 

Assistant Secretary. 






REPORT. 



The Committee of the Government of the Boston Board 
OF Trade, appointed for the " consideration of so much 
of the recently enacted Internal Revenue Law as relates 
to the affixing of stamps to freight receipts," unani- 
mously concur in submitting the following Report : — 

The provisions of the law referred to, approved Jime 
30, 1864, relating to the subject before us, are as fol- 
lows : — 

" Section 151. — ^wcZ he it further enacted^ That all laws in force, 
at the time of the passage of this act, in relation to stamp duties, 
shall continue in force until the first day of August, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four ; and on and after the first day of August, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, for 
and in respect of the several instruments, matters, and things men- 
tioned and described in the schedule (marked B) hereunto annexed, or 
for or in respect of the vellum, parchment, or paper upon which such 
instruments, matters, or things, or any of them, shall be written or 
printed, by any person" or persons or party who shall make, sign, 
or issue the same, or for whose use or benefit the same shall be made, 
signed, or issued, the several duties or sums of money set down in 
figures against the same respectively, or otherwise specified or set 
forth in the said schedule." 



Extract from Schedule B, 

" Keceipts for the, payment of any sum of money, or for the pay- 
ment of any debt due, exceeding twenty dollars, not being for the 
satisfaction of any mortgage, or judgment or decree of any court, 
and a receipt for the delivery of any property^ two cents" . . . .02 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue and his 
Deputy have written various letters, which have appeared 
in the newspapers, explaining the requirements of the 
law in reference to freight receipts and bills of lading. 
Two of these wDl be sufficient to show the views held at 
the Bureau. 

Treasury Department, Office of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, Aug. 22, 1864. 

Sir, — In answer to your letter of the 30th ult., I have to say, — 

Receipts for the delivery of any property are chargeable writh a 
stamp duty of two cents ; and this applies to all dray receipts, and all 
receipts issued or received by steamboat, railroad, or express com- 
panies. 

Bills of lading or receipts for any goods, wares, or merchandise, 
to be transported from any port or place in the United States, and to 
be delivered at any other port or place in the United States, are sub- 
ject to the stamp duty of two cents. - 

Duplicates are subject to the same stamp duties as originals. 

The question as to which party (the company or the shipper) shall 
pay the duty, depends entirely upon the circumstances attending the 
case. The company may refuse to issue a receipt, unless it be prop- 
erly stamped by the shipper ; or the shipper may refuse to forward 
his goods and effects without an appropriately stamped receipt issued 
by the company. The party furnishing the receipt must appropriately 
stamp and cancel it. 

Very respectfully, Joseph J. Lewis, 

Commissioner* 
E. L. Pierce, Esq., Boston. 
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Trbasurt Department, Office of Inter:?ax. Revenue, 
Washington, Sept. 8, 1864. 

Gentlemen, — I reply to your letter of Slst ult., that a receipt 
sent by merchants, when they deliver goods to a ship or at a railroad 
depot, is entirely distinct and independent of a bill of ladiog. Two 
distinct objects are intended to be reached by these different receipts 
for the delivery of goods : therefore each is subject to a stamp duty ; 
although they may be for the same goods. 

The party executing the receipt would be liable to a penalty for 
any failure to affix and cancel the stamp. 

Very respectfully, E. A. RoLLiilfe, 

Deputy Commissioner, 

Messrs. , Boston. 

It will be observed that the portion of the letter to 
Mr. Pierce, quoted above, treats of two points ; each of 
which is quite distinct from the other. The first of these 
is the duty of affixing a two-cent stamp "to all dray 
receipts, and all receipts issued or received by steamboat, 
railroad, or express companies;" also to all "bills of 
lading or receipts " for property to be transported from 
one part to another of the United States. Your Com- 
mittee are not aware that there is any difference of 
opinion among parties interested, in reference to the 
gfeneral obligation thus set forth, or any doubt as to 
the meaning given to the law by the Department. 

The second point is, whether the shipper of freight 
or the railroad company shall pay for the stamp thus 
required. Upon this question there has been, and is, 
much diversity of opinion ; and to this your Committee 
have given careful consideration. They have conferred 
freely with the managers of some of our most important 
railroads, with gentlemen representing various transpor- 



tation companies, and with merchants ; and in this way 
they have gathered much valuable information. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the law itself was not made 
to decide this controverted point, by establishing a rule 
which should fix the duty of the respective parties clearly 
and positively. By some, indeed, it is urged that such a 
rule, if not distinctly laid down, is certainly implied, in 
the on§ hundred and fifty-eighth section of the Act; 
which is as follows: — 

" And he it further enacted^ That any person or persons who shall 
make, sign, or issue, or who shall cause to be made, signed, or issued, 
any instrument, document, or paper, of any kind or description what- 
soever, or shall accept or pay, or cause to be accepted or paid, any 
bill of exchange, draft, or order, or promissory note, for the payment 
of money, without the same being duly stamped, or having thereupon 
an adhesive stamp for denoting the duty chargeable thereon, with 
intent to evade the provisions of this act, shall, "for every such 
offence, forfeit the sum of two hundred dollars ; and such instrument, 
document, or paper, bill, draft, order, or note, shall be deemed invalid 
or of no effect," &c. 

Your Committee are not prepared to say that " this 
provision intends to establish the general rule, that the 
party making or signing any document requiring a 
stamp must bear the cost of the stamp."* The section 
seems to them to enforce the duty of thus using the 
stamp, and to declare the penalty for neglecting so to 
do, rather than to determine explicitly the question now 
at issue. Any thing which may indirectly indicate in 

• See " Boston Daily Advertiser," Aug. 81, 1864. 



these words a principle or policy should have influence 
only when taken in connection with common usage or 
other circumstances. On the other hand, as the law, 
intentionally on the part of Congress, or otherwise, fails 
to declare upon whom the expense of the stamps re- 
quired by it shall fall, your Committee would respect- 
fully submit, whether any decision, more or less positive, 
of the Jlonorable Commissioner, carries with it any 
official weight, or is of more value than would be that 
of any other intelligent citizen. The Commissioner is 
charged with the responsibility of expounding and of 
executing the law as it stands ; and doubtless nothing 
would be farther from his desire than to give utterance 
to any instructions not embodied in its provisions. His 
response addressed to Mr. Pierce, in answer to the in- 
quiry " Which party must pay for the stamp ? " would 
appear to be designedly vague and ambiguous, as if 
avoiding the expression of an opinion judicially upon a 
question which should be otherwise tod elsewhere deter- 
mined. In a letter to Mr. Bradford of Philadelphia, 
dated Aug. 15, 1864, in reference to receipts given for 
money, he speaks somewhat more decidedly; but he 
qualifies what he says by the statement that " the ques- 
tion as to who shall pay the duty required on receipts on 
any sums of money exceeding twenty dollars is depend- 
ent on the circumstances attending the case.'' The same 
careful and proper qualification is used in his reference 
to receipts for freight. It devolves, therefore, upon the 
parties concerned, to decide among themselves upon 



some arrangement which shall be equitable and mutually 
satisfactory. The question is, after all, a practical one ; 
and practical men should not find much difficulty in 
adjusting it. 

Although there has been some similarity of action, 
growing out of the requirements of the new law, on the 
part of the different railroads centering in Boston, your 
Committee are informed, by gentlemen representing 
these companies, that there has been no concerted 
action, and that no policy on the subject of stamps has 
been agreed upon among them for their guidance in the 
future. The Boston and Worcester Railroad Company 
issued a circular, under date of Aug. 26, 1864, in which 
it is said, "We propose to act upon the rule, that 
those who require stamped paper must meet the ex- 
pense." * 

In accordance with this principle, the superintendent 
announces that shiffpers must furnish stamps for freight 
receipts ; that customers, paying freight bills, must fur- 
nish stamps when the sum exceeds twenty dollars ; and 
that the corporation will furnish stamps for receipts 
taken for freight delivered by it to consignees. The 
Eastern and the Providence Railroad Companies have 
been acting under regulations like these. The Lowell 
and the Fitchburg Railroad Companies have been re- 
quiring the consignor to furnish the stamp for the 



* The circular instructions of the Erie Railway and of the Michigan Southern and 
Korthem Indiana Railroad, to their agents, are based upon the same principle. 



freight re^ceipt ; but they supply it for the receipted 
freight bill. Your Committee are also informed that 
these rules are subject to revision ; and that they will 
be modified in any particular in which it may be shown 
that they do not operate fairly, or are in conflict with 
established commercial usage. 

Your Committee are obliged to dissent entirely from 
the position, " that those who require stamped paper 
must meet the expense." It is true, as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue observes in his letter to Mr. 
Bradford of Philadelphia, already referred to, that 
" ordinarily at law no person is bound to give a receipt 
for money paid." But an usage, which is almost uni- 
versal, has a force hardly second to that of absolute 
law ; and, whether the delivery be of money or of mer- 
chandise, it is almost unheard of for a payee or receiver 
to refuse to give a receipt. Custom, no less than cour- 
tesy, would seem to demand, that, in exchange for prop- 
erty surrendered, an acknowledgment in writing should 
be given to the party making the surrender. A transac- 
tion is one-sided in which value is given on the one hand, 
and all consideration, even in the form of a voucher, is 
withheld on the other. 

This voucher may be for the protection of only one 
party, and yet may be for the benefit of both. It may 
be useful as evidence to only one ; but it may have an 
importance in equity in which both are interested. 
More than this : it might be shown, that, as a protection 
and as legal evidence, a receipt is as truly valuable to 
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the party executing it as to the party to whom it is 
given; for, while it establishes responsibility on the 
one hand, it defines and limits it on the other. Because 
this custom of giving receipts has been found to be use- 
ful and valuable to all concerned, and to be desirable on 
public grounds, it has become almost universally preva- 
lent. To argue on this subject at all, would, until 
recently, have been considered needless laboT. The 
right to demand a receipt was tacitly conceded, if not 
absolutely recognized,- by everybody. The expense, 
under the Internal Revenue Law, which is now involved 
in executing this instrument (and your Committee, before 
they close, will endeavor to prove that affixing the 
stamp is a part of the execution), has tended to imsettle 
the question ; but it would be difficult to show that the 
principle has in any way been changed upon which the 
usage of past years was based. Indeed, your Committee 
believe the rule just now in operation among railroad 
companies to be exceptional : for every other payment 
of money or delivery of property in the community, 
receipts, with the stamp affixed, are almost invariably 
given by the receiver. This is in accordance with Eng- 
lish law, which, for more than sixty years, has specially 
provided that the payee must, under penalties, give " a 
receipt, discharge, or acquittance, for such sum or suins 
of money, and also the amount of the duty thereon'' * 



• " It shall be lawful for any person or persons, or any agent or agents of any per- 
son or persons/ from whom any sum or sums of money shall be due or payable, and 
who shall have paid such sum or sums of money, to provide a piece of paper, vellum, 
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But, waiving for the moment this matter of usage, who 
are " the parties requiring stamped paper," on the de- 
livery of freight for transportation at railroad stations ? 
On the back of ordinary railroad receipts will be found, 
in print, the rules and regulations " adopted by the 
several railroad corporations in regard to freight" in 
Boston. Among these is the following : — 

" The Company will not hold itself liable for the safe carriage 
or custody of any articles of freight, unless receipted" for by an 
authorized agent ; and no agent of the Company is authorized to 
receive or agree to transport any freight which is not thus receipted 
for." 

It has been said in explanation of this, in behalf of 
the companies, that, as common carriers, they had no 
right to impose this condition, or to refuse to transport 
freight for any such reasons as are here specified. To 
this it may be replied, the courts would undoubtedly 
have allowed them to maintain a rule so easily complied 
with by the shipper, and so important for the protection 
of the railroad, as this could have been proved to be ; 



or parchment, duly stamped with the proper duty, and according to the amount of the 
sum or suras so paid as aforesaid, or some higher rate of duty in this act contained, and 
to demand and require of the person or persons entitled to such sum or sums of money, 
or any agent or agents to whom the same shall have been paid, a receipt, discharge, and 
acquittance for such sum or sums of money, and also the amount of the duty thereon 
as aforesaid ; and if any person to whom any sum or sums of money shall have been 
paid as aforesaid shall refuse to give such receipt, discharge, and acquittance, upon 
demand thereof as aforesaid, every such person shall forfeit and pay for every such 
offence the sum of ten pounds, to be recovered as any penalty may be recovered under 
the said recited acts/* — Sts. 43 Geo. 3 (1803), cap. 126, § 5; 22 Statutes at Large, 869, 
870. 

In 1853, the stamp duty upon all receipts for money, in sums of two pounds and 
upwards, was reduced to one penny; but the obligation of the payee to bear the expense 
of the stamp was not changed. — Sts. 16 & 17 Vict. (1853), cap. 59, §§2,3; 72 Statutes 
at Large, 871. 
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but, were it otherwise, the companies are estopped to 
plead in defence the illegality of any of their own regu- 
lations or actions. They have derived advantage from 
this rule ; and they cannot consistently affirm that they 
were not justified in adopting and enforcing it. It is 
also said, that, since the Commissioner declared receipts 
liable to be stamped under the law, freight has not been, 
and is not now, refused at the stations, although unac- 
companied by the usual form of receipt. The system, 
tested by the experience of many years, is thus admitted 
to have been changed to meet the new emergency, or 
rather to harmonize with the new principle laid down in 
the railroad circulars in reference to stamps : but can it 
be supposed that the interests of the corporations re- 
quire these receipts at the present day any less than 
formerly ? Is it possible, that a document, which, up to 
this time, has been judged so indispensable to railroad 
companies, that, in the absence of it, freight has been 
absolutely refused at the stations, ^is now discovered to 
be of no service whatever? If the convenience and 
security of the companies hitherto have been promoted, 
as unquestionably they have been, by the presentation, 
with freight, of a form of receipt to be signed and re- 
turned (with a duplicate to be placed on file at the 
station), they would be promoted now by the same 
means. The companies really require the receipt now 
as much as ever, although they may not demand it ; and, 
" upon the principle that parties requiring stamped 
paper should bear the expense," their duty is clear. 
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Again : it was argued before your Committee, that, as 
the shipper has heretofore been in the habit of sending 
to the station, with his freight, a printed form, filled up, 
with marks, description, and destination, and requiring 
to perfect it nothing more than the signature of the 
freight agent, he is now bound to affix the requisite 
stamp, just as hitherto he has been bound by custom to 
supply and prepare the document itself. This appears 
not altogether unreasonable at first sight : but it should 
be remembered, that the stamp, like the signature, is not 
a part of the form as such ; but it is that which gives 
completeness and efficacy to the form. It is affixed, not 
as preparatory to the execution of the receipt, but as an 
essential step in the process of execution. There may 
be deficiencies or errors in the preparation of the form, 
and yet the value of the receipt when executed may be 
unimpaired ; but the omission of the stamp or the sig- 
nature renders the form " invalid, and of no effect." To 
furnish and to fill up the form are merely clerical duties : 
to sign and to stamp it are legal acts. That which is 
preparatory and clerical, has, in order to save time and 
to insure correctness, come to appertain to the shipper : 
that which is final and solely efficacious, in the opinion 
of your Committee, belongs to the receiver. 

The English statute, from which a quotation has been 
made, allows the person entitled to a receipt " to provide 
a piece of paper, vellum, or parchment, duly stamped 
with the proper duty," at the expense of the person who 
is to execute the instrument. 
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It renjiains for your Committee to suggest, for the 
judgment of the Board, a plan of action on this subject 
which shall aim to reconcile conflicting opinions and 
practices ; which shall disturb as slightly as possible 
usages long established in tiiis community; and which 
shall settle the stamping of freight receipts in harmony 
with the principle or the custom which governs the affix- 
ing of stamps in other departments of business. The 
foUowing rule is submitted: — 

TTiat the receipt or voucher^ given upon the delivery of 
property^ he stamped at the eocpense of the party to whom 
the delivery is made. 

This rule agrees with past usage. On the delivery of 
freight for transportation, railroad companies have al- 
ways given such an acknowledgment as was legal and 
binding. On the receipt of freight from the companies, 
consignees have done the same thing. Why should this 
usage be changed, and either the practice of giving re- 
ceipts be discontinued, or the party to whom these are 
given be asked to contribute towards making them com- 
plete and vialid % As already intimated, the passage of 
the Internal Revenue Law has not affected the relative 
rights of parties. On the contrary, it is supposed to 
take individuals and corporations precisely as they were 
at the time when it went into effect, and to charge them 
accordingly. The purpose of the law is to tax trade 
and capital, both in the aggregate and in certain specified 
transactions ; and its natural and proper effect is to tax 
parties just so far as they may be engaged in these trans- 
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actions. The law was framed, in the instance now 
under consideration, in view of the custom of executing 
receipts ; and it was intended that these receipts should 
yield a revenue to the Government. Is it not a fair 
inference, from this fact, that the tax for making and 
issuing these receipts should fall upon those who make 
and issue them ? They are subjected by the law to an 
expense from which previously they have been free : but 
this does not diminish or impair any obligation under 
which they have been acting ; -and, if it has been or can 
be shown that general custom has hitherto required rail- 
road companies or other parties to execute receipts under 
given circumstances, the same requirement rests upon 
them now, notwithstanding any increased cost or diffi- 
culty which may be involved in meeting it. 

The rule suggested hy your Committee seems to them 
also to accord with the ordinary practice in other in- 
stances in which the revenue stamp is required. 

The importer, who stores his merchandise in a private 
bonded warehouse, has been receiving a voucher, stamped 
at the expense of the warehouse-man. The shipper by 
the Cunard Line (other lines at this port have not estab- 
lished a rule), who sends goods to the ship's side, re- 
ceives a voucher, stamped at the expense of the vessel. 
The traveller, purchasing a passage ticket for Europe, 
receives, in exchange for his money, a voucher, stamped 
at the expense of the steamship company.* Any one 



• The Cunard Company, before the passage of the last Revenue Act, added two dollars 
and fifty cents to the price of passage-money from Boston, to coyer the stamp, and the 
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who makes a payment for merchandise purchased at 
wholesale or retail, receives, if he desires it, in exchange 
for his money, a receipt or a receipted invoice or bill ; 
and, if the amount makes it necessary, this is stamped 
at the expense of the payee. A still more noteworthy 
instance is that of the party effecting insurance, who 
receives from the insurance company a policy which pos- 
sesses other qualities, but is also an acknowledgment for 
money paid ; and although, for marine risks, a charge 
is made for drafting the policy, the stamp is, in all cases, 
aflSx:ed at the expense of the company, as part of its 
duty in executing the instrument. Your Committee do 
not intend to say that these instances are in all respects 
parallel to the delivery of freight at a railroad station ; 
but they respectfully suggest whether there is not some- 
thing which it has in common with them; namely, the 
delivery of money, or other value, in consideration of 
which a legal instrument is given in return. If this be 
so, the harmony of business will be promoted, if all 
commercial transactions, including those connected with 
railroad transportation, which involve a common princi- 
ple, be governed alike in the matter of stamps. 

A through receipt given by a transportation company 
or line, like a bill of lading given by a vessel, is quite 
different fromi, the receipts to which reference has been 
made. It is npt simply a voucher ; and it is not given 



duty of ten cents a ton charged upon the steamers every time they come into port. 
This advance does not now cover the outlays which it was designed to meet; but no 
intention to make a further advance has been announced. 
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upon the delivery of property, but subsequently. Bills 
of lading are executed for the benefit of the shipper ; 
and they have negotiable qualities and a recognized 
value. The English law does not decide, as in other 
instances, upon whom the expense of stamping them 
shall fall in Great Britain ; but universally, in that coun- 
try, this expense is met by the shipper : and here the 
same rule has thus far prevailed. Receipts given for 
the transportation of freight by railroad to distant places 
are frequently caUed bills of lading, and, being in many 
respects similar to them, should be dealt with in the 
same way. 

From the general principle thus laid down, your Com- 
mittee would deduce the following particular rules : — 

That receipts given at railroad stations^ on the delivery 
of freight for transportation^ he stamped hy the railroad 
eompany. 

That through receipts given by transportation compor 
nies or lines^ he stamped at the expense of the shipper. 

That receipts, given hy consignees to railroad com- 
panies on the arrival of merchandise, he stamped hy the 
consignees. 

That receipts given at the ship's side, usually called 
mate's receipts, he stamped at the expense of the ship. 

That hills of lading he stamped at the expense of the 
shipper. 

Your Committee were not instructed to consider the 
stamping of receipted freight bills ; but they will venture 
to add the following recommendation : — 
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That receipts for freight money he stamped at the ex- 
pense of the party to whom the payment is made. 

Your Committee believe these suggestions to be in 
accordance with the spirit of the Revenue Law, and to 
be based upon a principle which will be found of easy 
application everywhere. There may be occasions when 
the voucher is plainly and solely for the accommodation 
of the person to whom it is given, and when therefore 
he should pay for the stamp. There may be instances 
also in which it is proper or expedient to deviate from 
the principle ; as when a railroad company stamps its 
pay-rolls at its own expense : this is a concession, a gra- 
tuity, to those in favor of whom the expense is incurred. 
But these cases are strictly exceptional. 

With the question upon whom the burden of this or 
any other taxation should or will ultimately fall, or with 
the manner in which corporations or individuals should 
re-imburse themselves for this or for other expenses in- 
volved in the transaction of business, your Committee 
are not called upon to interfere. These are points 
which, in due time, will be regulated by the inevitable 
laws of trade. 

HAMILTON A. HILL, Chairman. 
EZRA FARNSWORTH. 
JOSEPH M. WIGHTMAN. 
JOSEPH S. ROPES. 
ALBERT FEARING. 

Boston, Sept. 19, 1864. 
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OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION. 



NOTE. 



The following paper appeared in the North American Review 
for October, 1864. At the suggestion of friends, it is printed for 
private circulation in the ^present form, with the hope that it may 
promote and extend somewhat the interest recently awakened in 
this community on the subject of Ocean Steam Navigation. 

HAMILTON A. HILL. 
Boston, October, 1864. 
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Abt. VI. — 1. 7%e Naval and Mail Steamers of the United 
States. By Charles B. Stuaet, Engineer-in-Chief of the 
United States Navy. New York. 1855. 4to. 

2. Ocean Steam Navigation and the Ocean Post. By Thomas 
Rainey. New York. 1858. 8vo. 

3. Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York on Ocean Steam Navigation. Prepared by John 
Austin Stevens, Jr., Secretary. New York. 1864. 8vo. 

4. Memorial of the Boston Board of Trade in behalf of the 
American Steamship Company. 1864. 

5. Ocean Steam Navigation. A Speech on the Bill providing 
a Subsidy for a Line of Steamers to Brazily delivered in the 
House of Representatives y AprU 15, 1864, by the Hon. John 
B. Alley. 

6. The Pastj Present^ and Future of Atlantic Ocean Steam 
Navigation. By T. T. Vernon Smith, C. B. Fredericton, 
N. B. 1857. 

In the Memorial of the Boston Board of Trade, addressed to 
Congress, in behalf of the American Steamship Company, a 
comprehensive statement of facts is given, which will suitably 
introduce what we desire to say upon the general subject of 
ocean steam navigation. 

«The undersigned respectfully submit for your consideration,— 

^ That, prior to the application of Steam to ocean navigation, the 
trade of the Atlantic was very largely, if cot almost exclusively, in the 
hands of the citizens of the United States, to whom it yielded valuable 
returns ; while the vessels employed in it were the admiration of all at 
the various ports to which they went, and everywhere reflected credit 
upon the national flag ; 

'^ That within the last twenty years a change has been steadily pro- 
gressing, which has at length resulted in the transfer from sailing ves- 
sels to steamships of the entire passenger traffic and nearly all the 
freight between the United States and Europe; 

" That during this period several steamship lines have been estab- 
lished by citizens of the United States ; but, for reasons which the un- 
dersigned will not now detail, all these have, after longer or shorter 
continuance, been abandoned, until now there is not one American 
steamship in the merchant service crossing the Adantic Ocean; 
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''Tluit the change idreadj referred to, of the commerce of the At- 
Lintic from sailing ships to steamers, has thus issued in the complete 
diversion of diis commerce from American to European bottoms ; that 
we are at the present time totally dependent upon foreign flags for the 
transportation of our citizens, our correspondence, and our merchandise 
to and from eveiy foreign country (excepting Cuba and Panama) upon 
the globe ; and that consequently all moneys earned by the conveyance 
of such passengers, mails, and freight are remitted or are retained 
abroad ; thus diminishing our national importance with the people of 
other nations, and draining our resources at home ; 

^That foreign, and especially British, steamship companies, with 
the assistance of government grants, and also aided by local &cilities 
for the economical construction of the requisite hulls and machinery, 
have rendered it difficult, by the occupation of our routes, and by their 
connections at our principal cities, to re-establish American steam com- 
munication with Europe ; and that, by their accumulation of profits in 
the trade now monopolized by them, the difficulty of attempting com- 
petition with these companies is increasing daily." 

This twofold change which has taken place in the trade of 
the North Atlantic since the application of steam, namely, the 
transfer of both freight and passengers from sailing ships to 
steamers, and from American to European bottoms, is to be 
traced also upon the other oceans of the globe ; but nowhere 
as upon this has the development of steamship navigation 
been so entirely at the expense of the American mercantile 
marine. And yet the United States started side by side with 
Great Britain in the knowledge and in the use of this new and 
mighty agency ; and ind%dd, as we shall see, was in the ad- 
vance in its employment for practical purposes with remunera- 
tive success. 

England, Scotland, and the United States claim respectively 
for Bell, Symington, and Fulton the merit of first applying 
steam to the propulsion of vessels. We do not propose to re- 
open this question, which each nation has long since reso- 
lutely decided in favor of its own candidate ; but whatever 
may be the difierence of opinion upon the general question, it 
18 conceded by all the British authorities that Fulton con- 
stmcted the first steamboat which made regular trips for the 
^Qoommodation of passengers, and the first which compensated 
bar owners. In 1807, the Clermont made her appearance on 
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the Hudson, and in the following year began to ply regu- 
larly between New York and Albany. When, in 1813, the 
Comet started on the Clyde, there were six steamers on the 
Hudson and one on the St, Lawrence. It is admitted also that 
the pioneer steam-vessel to venture out upon the open ocean 
was under American guidance. Fulton having secured to him- 
self the exclusive privilege of navigating by steam in the wa- 
ters of the State of New York, Stevens of Hoboken, who had 
brought his experiments to a successful issue almost as soon, 
took his vessel round by sea to the Delaware, in 1808. 

British North America is a competitor with the United States 
for the honor of the first passage by steam across the Atlantic. 
In the year 1818, the Savannah, of 850 tons and 90 horse- 
power, built in New York, proceeded to Savannah, where she 
was owned ; she next went to Charleston, and thence, on the 
25th of May, 1819, sailed for Liverpool, where she arrived 
in safety after a passage of twenty-two days. In reference to 
this voyage the Canadians urge that the Savannah could 
hardly be called a steamship, because her paddle-wheels were 
so arranged that they could be removed and present no impedi- 
ment to her sailing powers ; that, after steaming a few days, 
her paddle-wheels were unshipped and taken on deck, the re- 
mainder of the distance being performed under canvas ; and 
that the voyage back was never attempted. But while we con- 
cede that these considerations are not without weight, it seems 
to us that the Savannah must still be regarded as having in an 
important sense solved the prol^lem of ocean steam navigation, 
and sufficiently demonstrated its practicability. In 1833, the 
Royal William, of 1000 tons burden and 180 horse-power, 
built at Three Rivers in Lower Canada, made the voyage from 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, to Cowes, in the Isle of Wight ; it is for 
her that our Provincial neighbors claim the credit of the first 
ocean transit by steam. She was employed for three or four 
years between England and Ireland, and afterwards made 
several passages across the Atlantic. 

But the true pioneers in ocean steam navigation were the 
Sirius and the Great Western, which, in 1838, ran that excit- 
ing race, once and again, to New York and back to England, 
which initiated and gave the moving impulse to all subsequent 
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enterprises of the kind. We well remember seeing the Sirius 
at her moorings in the Thames after her first return from the 
New World; among the various craft lying around her, she 
looked like a giant among pygmies, or, as Sir Franois.Head has 
since expressed it in the title of his interesting description of 
the Great Eastern, like '^ a Triton among the minnows." She 
bad made the passage fh)m London to New York in seventeen 
days, and the return trip in sixteen. Of course the full sig- 
nificance of her achievement was not then understood; but 
she was for the time one of the prominent wonders of the me- 
tropolis. She was of 700 tons, 820 horse-power, and comply 
in her proportions. Little did those imagine who then looked 
upon her with so much admiration, that just opposite to where 
she then lay at anchor, at Millwall, the keel of a steamship 
would within twenty years be laid, more than three times the 
length of the Sirius, and nine times her indicated horse-power. 
The Sirius had been built to run between London and Cork, 
but the British and American Steam Navigation Company, re- 
solving not to be left astern by the company in Bristol which 
was getting the Great Western ready for sea, chartered her to 
run against this vessel on the ocean, and she made two voyages 
in their employ. The result of the experiment was so satis- 
factory, that the London Company placed the British Queen 
and the President upon the route. The Great Western was a 
fine vessel of 1340 tons and 440 horse-power. Her first pas- 
sage to the westward was accomplished in fifteen days, and the 
return in thirteen and a half ;^ on her second trip from New 
York she reached Bristol in twelve and a half days, which 
would be considered fair time even now. She continued to 
sail from the Severn, and subsequently from the Mersey, and 
made seventy-four Transatlantic passages before passing into 
the hands of the West India Company. In the mean time the 
Royal William, already referred to, and the Liverpool, had 
been despatched by different parties from Liverpool to New 
York; so that four independent companies had now entered 
upon this new arena of commercial enterprise. As is too often 
the case, however, with those who are the first to undertake 
new movements of magnitude and risk, no one of these com- 
panies succeeded in permanently maintaining itself. 
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In the same eventful year, the British govemment adver- 
tised for tenders to carry the mails between Liverpool, Halifax, 
and Boston. Only two bids were made ; and the contract was 
awarded to Mr. Samuel Cunard, who had for many years been 
interested in a line of* fast-sailing brigs carrying the mails 
between Falmouth (England), Halifax, and we believe Bos- 
ton. Mr. Cunard associated with himself Messrs. George and 
James Burns of Glasgow, and Messrs. David and Charles Mc- 
Iver of Liverpool, merchants of recognized ability and of large 
experience. Thus C9.me into existence the British and North 
American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, the history of 
which we shall presently have occasion to refer to somewhat 
in detail. The Unicorn was despatched from Liverpool on the 
16th of May, 1840, to be placed on the branch route to New- 
foundland, and made the passage to Boston in nineteen days. 
She was followed on the 4th of July by the Britannia, the first 
regular vessel of the Cunard line, under command of Lieut. 
WoodruflF of the Royal Navy, which arrived at Boston in four- 
teen days eight hours, bringing ^^ one month's later news from 
Europe." Li the same year a contract was made by the Admi- 
ralty with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, for the con- 
veyance of the mails between Southampton, the West Indies^ 
and the ports of Mexico on the Gulf, and the first vessel in 
this service (which happened to be named the Forth) took her 
departure on the 7th of December, 1841. The contract origi- 
nally included some of the Southern ports in the United States, 
but these after a few years were abandoned. In 1845 a con- 
tract was concluded with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company (incorporated in 1840), for the employ- 
ment of steamers from Southampton via Gibraltar and Malta 
to Alexandria in Egypt, thence for the transmission of the 
mails overland to Suez, and thence again by steamers to 
Aden, Point de Galle, and Calcutta, with branch lines to 
Bombay, and to Singapore and Hong Kong. When these three 
great lines were organized. Great Britain had, though uncon- 
sciously, more nearly than ever before attained to the sover- 
eignty of the seas ; for the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, the old 
Erythraean, and the waters of the East had then been taken 
possession of for the transmission of her mails and for the ao- 
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commodation of her commerce, as though they had all leen 
included within her rightful domain. 

While the British government was thus seconding and sup- 
porting British enterprise on the sea, the subject of ocean 
steam navigation awakened but little' interest in the United 
States. The requirements of our lakes and rivers for suitable 
steam tonnage, and the vast extent of the railway system to 
be developed on the continent, interfered with the due consid- 
eration of the claims of the ocean.* Mr. Thomas Butler 
King of Georgia, who was for many years Chairman of the 
Gonmiittee of the House of Representatives on Naval Affairs, 
was one of the few statesmen in our country who compre- 
hended the policy of Great Britain in this respect, and who 
appreciated the importance of similar activity on our part. 
As early as 1841, he introduced a resolution directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to advertise for proposals for mail steam- 
ships to run to some of the European ports, and also for a 
coastwise line between the North and the South. Mr. King 
persevered in his endeavors from session to session, and in 
1845 a bill was passed placing the arrangements for the trans- 
portation of the mails to foreign countries under the direction 
of the Postmaster-General, and authorizing him to solicit pro- 
posals for several routes. This led to the formation of the 
Ocean Steam Navigation Company of New York, which in 
1847 built the Washington of 1,700 tons, and the Hermann of 
1,800 tons, and placed them on the route to Southampton and 
Bremen. These vessels received a moderate subsidy from the 
government, and proved themselves safe and reliable; their 
average passages to and from Cowes were about fourteen days. 
Mr. Stuart says of them : " They were at the time of their 
construction the best specimens of sea steamers our construc- 
tors and engineers had produced, but they proved entirely 
unequal to the early vessels of the English lines, and far be- 
hind, in point of speed, the later Cunarders." In 1848, Pox 

* On the 30th of Jane, 1861, the steam tonnage of the United States was 877,203 
tons, of which 774,595 was inland and coastwise. At the close of the same year, 
the steam tonnage of Great Britain was 561,023. On the Ist of January, 1864, 
the total length of the railways of the United States was 33,830 miles \ that of 
the United Kingdom, 11,904. 
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and Livingston established a line to Havre, with the Franklin 
of 2,400 tons, which was followed by the Humboldt of 2,850 
tons ; these steamers made the passage to and from Havre, on 
the average, in thirteen days. In this year also, the lines 
between New York and San Francisco via the isthmus of 
Panama were organized ; and, as it proved, most opportunely, 
for the discovery of gold in California led to an emigration 
which at once made them a public necessity, and gave them a 
strong position apart from the assistance of the government, 
which pf itself would have been altogether inadequate for their 
support. The California, the Panama, and the Sonora, of tho 
Aspinwall line, and the Illinois and the Empire City, of the 
Law line, were fine vessels in their day ; they have been suc- 
ceeded by a fleet of powerful steamers, which have yielded 
large profits to their owners, although the public has had much 
cause for complaint in the manner of their management. 

We come now, in the order of events, to the Collins line, 
which went into full operation in the summer of 1850. At 
that time the British steamship companies were those already 
named, with the addition of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, on the route between Panama and Valparaiso, the 
contract with which was made in 1845, and in which, we 
ought to add, Mr. Wheelwright, an American merchant, was 
one of the prime movers. Cunard's was, in 1850, the only 
British line coming to the United States ; but it had enlarged 
its vessels from the Britannia of 1,200 tons, to the Asia of 
2,100 tons, and it had doubled the service, by making the 
same number of trips, since 1848, to New York as to Boston. 
Our coastwise lines, both on the Atlantic and the Pacific, com- 
prising all our principal ports, were now placed upon a per- 
manent footing, and with the Collins vessels the number of 
trips across the Atlantic, under the American flag, was to be 
fully equal to those under the cross of St. (Jeorge. Notwith- 
standing the partial apathy of the past, it seemed as though we 
had almost overtaken our rival upon the seas, and might soon 
outstrip her. Mr. Senator Gwin spoke with a natural enthu- 
siasm, but prematurely, when he said of the new steamers, just 
after they had entered upon their career : " Their success has 
elevated the American name and character; it has wrested 
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from Great Britain the palm of the maritime dominion, and 
merits such a substantial recognition by the American govern- 
ment as will indicate that the contest is a national one upon 
both sides, and not a strife between an association of American 
citizens and the greatest governmental power of the world." 

Mr. CoUins's first proposition to the government of the United 
States was made in 1845, but no contract was concluded until 
1847. There was a good deal of delay in getting the vessels 
ready for sea, owing to various changes in the machinery which 
from time to time were determined upon, and to other causes. 
The Atlantic first took her departure for Europe in April, 
1850 ; the Pacific followed in a few weeks, and the Arctic and 
the Baltic soon after. These vessels were almost alike in model 
and in dimensions. The following figures give the size of the 
Arctic : — 

Length of main deck, .... 282 feet. 

Breadth of beam, 45 ^ 

Depth mider main deck, ... 24 ^ 
Depth under spar deck, ... 82 " 

Tonnage, ••.•.... 2856 tons. 

Cylinder, 95 inches. 

Stroke, . 10 feet 

These magnificent vessels at once took the first position upon 
tiie ocean ; their models were superior in grace and proportion 
to anything that had been seen ; they combined the sharpness 
and symmetry of our swift river steamers with the beauty and 
buoyancy of our world-ren<Jwned sailing-packets. The London 
Times spoke with admiration of the appearance of the Arctic 
as she steamed up the Mersey, opening the water before her 
so smoothly that there was hardly a ripple under her bows. 
Their speed brought Europe and America more than a day 
nearer together ; and the comfort and elegance of their accom- 
modations were unequalled. It is not strange that much pride 
in them was manifested throughout the country, for the future 
which awaited them was full of brilliant promise ; and although 
this promise was unfulfilled, it cannot be doubted that they in- 
troduced a new era in the navigation of the ocean. Li anticipa- 
tion of their appearance, the Cunard Company had built the Asia 
and the Africa; these vessels being unequal to the competition, 
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the Arabia was brought out, but the Arctic was more than a 
match for her. For what first-class ocean steamships are to-day, 
the public is largely indebted to the genius and enterprise of 
Mr. Collins and his associates. The testimony of an officer of 
the British navy, who made a passage in the Baltic in 1852, will 
be valuable in this connection.* 

^ I am only doing justice to these magnificent vessels in stating that 
they are, beyond any competition, the finest, the fastest, and the best 
sea-boats in the world. I am sorry to be obliged to say this, but as a 
naval officer I feel bound in candor to admit their great superiority. 
Their extraordinary easiness in a sea cannot fail to excite the admira- 
tion of a sailor, and I never beheld anything like it There was none 
of that violent plunging, that sudden check, usually attending a large 
ship in a heavy head-sea. The elongated bow dipped gently in when 
a vast wall-sided and threatening swell appeared overwhelmingly to 
rush upon her. The whole fore-length of the vessel appeared to sink 
gently down until almost level with the water, and as gradually to rise 
again afler passing. Most wondrous of all, no sea ever came on board, 
and the foaming and angry waters appeared to glide harmlessly past 
her peak and narrow bows. The extraordinary difierence in this 
respect to the America was most marked, as a very ordinary head-sea 
would dash angrily and with huge volumes over her bows." 

He goes on to attribute this superiority of the Baltic to her 
long and gently graduated bow, and to the lightness and buoy- 
ancy of the fore part of the vessel when relieved from the bow- 
sprit. He adds : — 

^ From a considerable experience in all classes of steam-vessels be- 
sides the Cunard America, I advisedly assert that the Baltic is out 
and out, by long odds, the very best and easiest steamship I ever 
sailed in." 

These steamers were very successful in drawing passengers, 
and yet it is doubtful if they ever secured the full confidence 
of the public to the same extent as the Cunard ships. While 
they bore away the palm for excellence of model, for speed and 
for convenience of passenger accommodations, there was some- 
thing wanting in their machinery which gave an important 
advantage to their less showy but eminently stanch and steady 

* The Resoarces and Settlement of America, by Captain McKinnon, R. N. 
London. 1853. 
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rivals. We were told by experienced English commanders who 
saw them on the stocks, that nothing could be better than the 
material of their hulls or the manner of their construction. 
The Atlantic and the Baltic, now owned by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, have been almost constantly in the employ 
of our government for three years past, and are in as good 
condition as ever. But the engines, although beautiful in their 
finish, were not altogether reliable at first ; probably there was 
no such deficiency in them as endangered the vessels, but fre- 
quent mishaps, many of them slight in themselves, tended to 
impair confidence, and added seriously to current expenses. 

It is important to inquire carefully into the causes of the 
failure and abandonment of the Collins enterprise. No one 
can now be injured, while great public advantage may accrue 
from telling the plain truth on this subject. If we would not 
fail in new attempts to promote ocean-steamship interests under 
our flag, we must distinctly comprehend the reasons why the 
efibrts of the past have been so unfortunate. The first of these 
causes was fundamental. From the start, the Company ap- 
pears to have sufiered for the want of the requisite capit^d. It 
was stated during the debates in Congress in 1855, and the 
statement was not controverted, that up to that time, although 
the four vessels of the Company had cost $ 2,944,142, its capi- 
tal paid in amounted only to f 1,200,000. It began, therefore, 
with a cumbrous debt of $ 1,744,142, which was secured by 
mortgages, and which made a continual drain for interest and 
commissions. But with careful management this difiiculty 
might have been overcome, for its receipts from the govern- 
ment for the transportation of the mails during the first five 
years amounted to $ 3,413,966, or considerably more than the 
cost of its vessels.* Its receipts also from other sources were 

* Mr. Collins submitted the following cnrions statement to Congress, dated Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1855: — 

Total receipts for passengers and freight, . . $ 4,460,867 
" " *' mail service, 3,413,966 

$ 7,874,833 
Total disbursements, 7,207,291 



$ 667,542 
This nominal surplus he more than disposed of as follows : — 
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large, and when the Arctic and the PaciBic were lost, they were 
insured for their value at the time. 

The inadequacy of capital at the. outset was aggravated by 
the extravagant cost of the vessels, and the lavish expenditure 
continually made upon them. From figures given above, the 
average cost of construction appears to have been $ 736,085 ; 
which exceeded by $150,000 the cost of the Asia and the 
Africa, the most expensive ships with which they then had to 
compete. The luxurious elegance of the saloons and cabins, 
which were compared by a Senator to Cleopatra's barge, was 
altogether unnecessary. The passenger accommodations of 
the English line might have been improved upon without 
going to such an extreme in style and show. Comfort, not 
elegance, is what is required at sea ; neatness and solidity are 
much more appropriate than elaborate decoration. The ma- 
chinery also, deficient as it was to a certain extent, cost more 
than enough to be equal to the best. Expensive alterations 
were made after the specifications were drawn up, and, indeed, 
after the engines were partially constructed; and novelties, 
which were supposed to be improvements, were introduced, 
which after trial had to be given up. These vessels, thus 
expensively built, were still more expensively sailed. Accord- 
ing to sworn statements laid before Congress, the average out- 
lay for twenty-eight voyages was $ 65,215 ; the average receipts 
for the same were $ 48,286 ; which would leave a deficit at the 
end of the year of $440,154, or more than half the cost of one 
of the vessels. This sum included repairs and insurance ; but 
did not allow for depreciation from wear and tear, or for inter- 
est on the investment. 

To ofiset this deficit, however, the company received a sub- 
sidy from the government, which, according to the service per- 
formed, was much more than was ever paid to the Cunard 
Company. But this subsidy helped to provoke its ruin. . The 
managing, owners seem to have acted upon the presumption 
that they had the national treasury to fall back upon, and that 

Loss of the Arctic, $ 255,000 

Depreciation of investment, . . 258,000 
7 per ct. interest on capital, . . 408,000 

% 921,000 
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therefore prudence and economy were unnecessary. Mr. John 
Austin Stevens, Jr., in the able Memorial of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York prepared by him, is 
obliged to say : ^^ Nor is it to be concealed, that in the man* 
agement of this line there was wanting that regard to economy 
which is essential to success in enterprises of this nature." It 
must be admitted that the desire to surpass rivals, and to 
achieve distinction for this great representative line, proceeded 
largely from national and patriotic motives ; but while acquit- 
ting those concerned of unworthy or dishonorable motives, we 
consider the principle on which they acted to be unsound and 
dangerous. Whenever a corporation or an individual engages 
in business for the sake of notoriety rather than for substantial 
success, the result will -almost always be disastrous. Reputa- 
tion, if deserved, will come in good time, but it should not be 
sought for as a direct object. Had the ships of which we 
are speaking been managed on strict commercial principles, 
the issue would perhaps have been altogether diflFerent. 

But a recklessness in another particular also characterized 
the management of the Collins line. The all-controlling desire 
for pre-eminence, which seemed te outweigh every considera- 
tion of prudence, manifested itself principally in reference to 
speed. The avowed object of Mr. Collins, from the first, was 
to outsail the British steamers, if it were necessary to put all 
the capital at risk in order to do it. The speeches in Congress 
by the advocates of the line were full of the same spirit. We 
think the people of the United States, if not the government 
also, were greatly to blame on this point, and the responsibil- 
ity for the result must rest in part with them. The Hon. Mr. 
Olds of Ohio, in a speech in the House of Representatives, 
expressed the feeling of multitudes in the country, when he 
said : *' We have the fastest horses, the prettiest women, and 
the best shooting guns in the world, and we must also have 
the fastest steamers. The Collins steamers must beat the 
British steamers. Our people expected this of Mr. Collins, 
and he has not disappointed them." Government had not 
stipulated in the contract for a given rate of speed, only that 
the vessels were to be " of great speed " ; but Mr. Collins was 
urged on by the newspapers and by stump orators until he 
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probably felt that the honor of the country depeuded upon his 
beating his competitors on every trip. One gentleman, in the 
Senate, intimated that the friends of free government through- 
out the world were watching the contest between Collins and 
Cunard with the intensest interest. The vast importance 
which is made to attach to fast passages in Mr. Stuart's ^^ Na- 
val and Mail Steamers," and by Mr. Stevens in his ^^ Memo- 
rial," indicates what this question of speed was in the public 
estimation ; and we fear it is still thought of too much. There 
is little doubt that the Collins vessels could have kept in 
advance of all others, without the extreme efiTort which they 
put forth from the beginning; they had every advantage in 
their model, and their power might have been cautiously and 
gradually increased, under favorable circumstances, so as to 
secure the shortest time practicable between the Old World 
and the New. 

Mr.. Collins estimated that the small difference of about one 
day which he gained over the Cunard Company cost him 
116,800 additional for every voyage,* and in this way: — 

400tonsofcoal@$7, $2,800 

200 " freight from Liverpool @ $30, . . . 6,000 

200 ** "to " @ $15, . . . 3,000 
Additional repairs to engines, not estimating the 

wear and tear of ship and machinery, . . • 5,000 

$16,800 

These figures seem to us excessive, except the cost of the 
coal; but Mr.. Collins was ready to come before the country and 
declare that he was sacrificing $ 436,800 annually for the sake 
of saving a few hours in the transit across the Atlantic, and 
the country encouraged him in his course. Had the emulation 
been in respect of* economy in sailing, perfection of discipline, 
solid comfort in cabin arrangements, or anything but speed, 
the rivalry might have been advantaigeous. As it was, the 
struggle involved the company in constantly increasing finan- 
cial embarrassment, and cost two splendid steamships, with 
hundreds of lives. 

* By the word voyage in this article we mean the two passages, oatward and 
homeward. 
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This expensive and reckless navigation was performed on an 
ocean perhaps the most dangerous on the globe, taking into 
account fog and ice, and the severity and frequency of its gales. 
Time and experience might possibly have led to the correction 
of the other evils to which we have referred, although we con- 
fess the indications were unfavorable ; but this infatuation on 
the subject of speed was to lead to disasters to this favorite 
and boasted line from which it could not recover. On the 
20th of September, 1854, the Arctic, the pride of the nation, 
the clipper of the seas, with everything auspicious about her, 
sailed from Liverpool on what promised to be a mere pleasure- 
trip across a summer sea. She was thronged with passengers, 
and the interests of many a home circle on both sides of the 
Atlantic were involved in the issue of that passage. She 
was making unwonted progress day after day, and, ensnar- 
ing hope, she was to reach New York in the shortest time on 
record from Liverpool. With such eagerness in the race, 
would that there had been a corresponding use of precaution 
in that swift advance through the dense and blinding fog, — 
that the watch had been doubled on the forecastle and the for^ 
top, and that sufficient apprehension of danger had been felt to 
induce preparation for its appearance ; but all thought them- 
selves secure. At noon on Wednesday, the 27th, the Captain 
had announced the splendid run of the twenty-four hours pre- 
vious, and the passengers were seating themselves at lunch,^ 
making bets upon the number of hours which it would take to 
reach New York, and talking in terms of praise and pride of 
the noble vessel, matchless in elegance, in speed, yes, in all but 
in safety. For at that very moment there was a crash, and an 
alarm, and a stoppage of the engines ; the only vessel within 
perhaps a hundred miles at the time had suddenly emerged 
from the fog, and plunged her sharp stem into the Arctic's 
bows, as a swordfish might wound a whale ; it was the French 
steamer Vesta, a tiny craft compared with the Arctic, but able 
to inflict a mortal blow. In the mysterious ordering of Di- 
vine Providence, the Vesta had struck the blow at the instant 
when the Arctic, just rising on the swell, exposed herself to 
peril where she was most vulnerable. Even then, however, 
there was no thought of danger, except for the Vesta, which 
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had left her prow fastened between the timbers of the Arctic's 
frame, and offers of assistance were made to her which she de- 
clined. Three cheers were given from the deck of the ill-fated 
steamship when assurances were received that the Yesta was not 
seriously disabled, and the vessels parted, each to pursue her 
way. In the mean time the sea was pouring into the Arctic 
below the water-line, and it soon became apparent that she was 
settling at the bows. Brave efforts were now made for safety, 
but the delay had been too great, and there was no hope except 
in leaving the vessel. The order was soon given to man and 
lower the boats ; this was the signal for general confusion, and 
for the extinction of all authority on board. We do not wish 
to criticise the well-intended, if not well-directed, movements 
of the Captain, Who worked gallantly for the salvation of the 
precious lives depending upon him, and who took no thought 
for himself; but there was^an utter absence of discipline in 
this awful emergency, and some of the officers and most of 
the crew, throwing off all restraint, sought only to save them- 
selves. Then was beheld the shameful sight of boats half filled 
with strong men pushing away from the vessel on whose deck 
a hundred women and children were standing helpless and 
doomed. We need not dwell on the sickening details ; three 
hundred and twenty-two lives were lost, and not a woman or 
child escaped, although some of them had friends who would 
^ave given a boat-load of treasure to secure for them places 
which were vacant, and which they might and should have had 
freely. We shall never forget how, a few days afterwards, it 
was shouted in our hearing, as we approached the wharf at 
Halifax in the Europa, which had brought us almost over the 
very scene of the catastrophe, — " The Arctic* is lost." Some 
of the survivors had just arrived there, and the electric wires 
were even then trembling with the sad intelligence which on 
that morning was to thrill numberless hearts with anguish. 
Prom that collision shock of the Vesta, the Collins Company 
never recovered. 

The contract with the government contemplated the con- 
struction of five vessels, and before the loss of the Arctic the 
Adriatic had been commenced. This steamship surpassed in 
gize and in power, not only the other ships of the Collins line, 
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but every vessel then afloat. She was of 4,144 tons, and no 
pains had been spared to make her all that a first-class mail 
steamship ought to be. But unfortunately there was, in ref- 
erence to her, the same looseness of calculation that was exhib- 
ited in the other vessels. It was inexcusable to undertake the 
construction of a vessel, expecting to spend $ 900,000 upon her, 
and find when she was completed that her cost had reached 
nearly $1,200,000. Nor was it prudent for a company with 
its position only partially established, with its pecuniary success 
still problematicfid, and with no certainty of permanent support 
from the government, to embark so large a sum in the con- 
struction of a single vessel. The Scotia, since built by the 
Cunard Company, cost about $900,000; but she was the 
fifteenth paddle-wheel steamship which they hkd brought upon 
the route, and when they had gained the experience of more 
than twenty years. Mr. Collins ^and his associates were too 
impatient and too fast ; they sought to accomplish, almost at the 
very outset, what it had required long years of patient, plod- 
ding perseverance for the Cunard Company to perform. To 
be sure, it was not needful for them to go over the entire 
ground traversed by their predecessors; but practical experi- 
ence in ocean steam navigation, not less certainly than in other 
departments of industry, both individuals and companies must 
gain for themselves ; and they must allow time for its growth, 
for it is not " the hasty product of a day." That the Adriatic, 
when completed, was peerless in her proportions and in her 
performances, and that now, under another flag, she is recog- 
nized as one of the finest steamships in the world, but poorly 
compensates for the national mortification involved in the fail- 
ure of the great American company to which she belonged ; 
or, what is of far more importance, for the discouraging ef- 
fect this failure has had upon subsequent projects in the same 
direction. 

Before the Adriatic was ready for sea, the Company was 
overtaken by another disaster, in some respects more appalling 
than the wreck of the Arctic, although attended with less loss 
of life. The winter of 1865-56 had been unusually severe 
both on the land and on the sea, and one efiect of the gales 
had been to break up the great ice-fields of the frozen NortH, 
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and to fill the Atlantic with ice at a season when it is rarely 
met with in these latitudes. On the 2Sd of January, 1856, the 
Pacific, not fully advised, perhaps, of this state of things, left 
the Mersey for New York, and was never heard of afterwards. 
There is every reason to believe that she perished in the ice 
which then barricaded the passage between the two hemi- 
spheres, and that the calamity was sudden and brief. That she 
too, like the Arctic, was endangered by ambition for speed, if 
not lost absolutely in consequence, is to be feared from the 
circumstance that the new steamship Persia was to follow three 
days later on her first voyage ; the comparative merits of the 
rival vessels had been freely canvassed on 'Change and at the 
hotels in Liverpool, and the Pacific started with the determina- 
tion not to be beaten. This dangerous spirit of emulation was 
not confined, however, to her. Mr. Vernon Smith admits this 
in his interesting allusion to the occurrence, and we shall ven- 
ture to quote his remarks in full. 

" Three days after her [the Pacific], the Persia, new from her build- 
ers' hands, rushed after her in a race second to none that had yet made 
the Atlantic their pacing ground. America had for some time beaten 
us in the contest for speed ; our vessels, built for strength, and for the 
possible emergency of war, had been sacrificed in their construction to 
a fancied security against attack, to a possible chance of other service 
than the requirements of commerce, and their details had been dic- 
tated and superintended by the naval authorities of the day.* In 1854, 
the Arabia, the last of the Gunard vessels built of wood, had separately 
beaten each of the Collins steamers in succession, but the average speed 
for the year was in favor of the Collins line. In 1855, the require- 
ments of the Crimean war had withdrawn the Arabia from the station, 
had disarranged the mail service, and left the Collins Lne without any 
competitors on the New York route. The commencement of the next 
year set all the old boats at liberty, the Une to New York was resumed, 
and in addition to the Arabia, the Persia was making ready for the 
start. For the first time, a steamer combining unusual power and size 
with a symmetry of proportion and beauty of model unequalled by 

* Mr. Smith overlooks the fact that the Collins steamers also were bailt tinder nar* 
val supenrision, and with a view to the possibilities of govemment service. Commo- 
dore Perry, in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated February 18, 1852, gave it as 
his opinion, ** that $ 20,000 expended on each wonld convert them into war-steam- 
ers at any of oar navy-yards." Except for the transport service, however, the vessels 
of both lines would as war-steamers disappoint the expectations of their projectors. 
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anything afloat had been permitted to take her place in the mail ser- 
vice untrammelled by naval inspection, and built of a material against 
which the Admiralty had passed a final and decisive verdict. 

" Under these circumstances Captain Eldredge succeeded Nye in the 
command of the Pacific, and, with the avowed intention of challenging 
her rival before mooring at New York, the Persia sped after her on 
her first Atlantic journey. Five days out from Liverpool, the Persia, 
running eleven knots an hour, struck heavily on a field of ice. For 
the first time that such an accident, though often threatened, had actu- 
ally occurred to a Cunard steamer, the Persia was the only one of the 
number that could have survived the shock. The collision broke a 
large hole through the plates of her iron bow, tore the rivets asunder 
for sixteen feet on her starboard side, and bent and twisted the rims 
of her paddle-wheels as if they had been made of lead. No wooden 
vessel could have lived an hour after receiving that terrible blow. The 
first compartment instantly filled, but the water-tight bulkhead saved 
her, and though laden down with the weight of water in her bows, and 
sailing heavily by the head, she was" enabled slowly to keep on her 
course, and reached New York in safety, though much behind the 
anticipated time. And where was the Pacific ? Seven days after the 
accident to the Persia, and near the same place, the Edinburgh, on her 
passage from Glasgow to New York, picked up some cabin furniture, 
a lady's work-box, and a few trivial articles, in the position that ten 
days before had probably been occupied by the missing vesseL Sub- 
sequent reports left no doubt as to the fate of the unfortunate liner. 
Independently of the accident to the Persia and the report of the Edin- 
burgh, the Atlantic on the 19th of February, the Ai'ago on the 22d, 
and the Africa on the 2d of March, were all in imminent danger from 
the same cause, and near the same place, and on their homeward trip 
the Baltic and the Arabia both encountered the opposite shore of the 
same floating island whose eastern edge had proved so fatal to the 
Pacific, and so dangerous to the others." 

It was long before the public could bring itself to believe 
that the Pacific was lost. Week after week the suspense be- 
came more painful, but the Atlantic had been missing in the 
winter of 1861, and after a long agony the joyful news had 
reached us that she was safe in Liverpool, having put back in 
a disabled condition after making half the distance to New- 
York. " Why may it not be the same witli the Pacific ? It 
cannot be that two out of the four ships of the Collins line 
have been lost within a period of eighteen months." Thus 
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men talked, ^' hoping against hope," but the steamers sent in 
search of the overdue vessel returned without tidings ; succes- 
sive arrivals from Europe failed to bring the hoped-for intelli- 
gence ; and at length the Pacific was placed on that dreary list 
of '^missing vessels" of which nothing more will ever be 
known until the sea gives up its dead and reveals all the 
awful mysteries buried with them. 

Until the completion of the Adriatic, the company chartered 
the Ericsson and the Quaker City to make out the required 
service; but the trips were irregular and unsatisfactory, the 
confidence of the community was almost destroyed, and the 
successful passages of the Adriatic, when at length she made 
her appearance, were not sufficient to dissipate the general 
distrust, or to remove the pressure under which the company 
labored. In this state of things Congress discontinued the 
extra compensation voted in 1852 ; and, as the company was 
hopelessly insolvent before, this hastened its inevitable suspen- 
sion. It is common to blame Congress for this, and to charge 
it with breach of faith, as well as with a disregard to the 
national interests. This is most unjust, and evinces a want 
of discrimination which can only injure the steamship cause 
with our public men. A careful reference to the action of 
Congress on this subject, will show that the Collins Company 
had no reason whatever to complain of the treatment it received 
at the hands of the government. In 1847, Mr. Collins, in 
behalf of himself a^d others, entered into a contract for the 
conveyance of the mails between New York and Liverpool, 
agreeing to make twenty voyages each year, and to employ five 
vessels " of great speed, and sufficiently strong for war-vessels," 
which were to be ready for sea in eighteen or twenty mouths. 
Mr. Collins named his own terms, and they were acceded to, 
$ 19,250 a voyage. As the stipulated time drew near. Congress 
was memorialized to extend the limit for the completion of the 
vessels, and it consented. It was then asked to authorize an 
advance of f 25,000 a month on each vessel, from the date of 
launching until the sum should reach $ 385,000, equal to one 
years' conpensation under the contract ; this was in efTect ask- 
ing it to supply so much capital ; but the money was voted. 
Mr. Collins now desired to be relieved from his obligation to 
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employ four midshipmen of the United States navy on each of 
his vessels ; this also was conceded. His next request was that 
the construction of the fifth vessel might be postponed ; and 
this was granted. In 1862, the Post-Office Department having 
expressed a wish to increase the number of voyages per annum 
from twenty to twenty-six ; the opportunity was taken to ask 
that the compensation for each voyage might be advanced from 
f 19,260 to $ 33,000. So that, instead of an annual subsidy of 
f 386,000 for twenty voyages, the amount should be $ 868,000 
for twenty-six voyages. Congress thus far had been very 
patient, but this demand was almost too much for its liberality, 
seeing that Mr. Collins had made the original contract upon 
his own terms, and that he was already receiving a higher rate 
of compensation than the Cunard Company. But it was urged 
in his behalf, that, during the two years which had transpired, 
he had been gaining experience at a heavy cost in a new field 
of enterprise ; and that the disaster to the Atlantic, when she 
broke her shaft and returned to Liverpool, cost him $ 100,000. 
The expense involved in maintaining the reputation of the 
vessels for speed was insisted upon, and the figures were pre- 
sented which we have already given. It was more than inti- 
mated that this heavy additional compensation would in all 
probability be only needed for a short time ; and after much 
discussion the measure was carried, with a proviso that six 
months' notice of discontinuance of the extra grant ($13,760 
a voyage) might be given by Congress after the close of 1864. 
In 1866, a persistent endeavor was made to secure the repeal 
of this proviso, and to make an unconditional contract at 
$ 858,000 annually for five years ; Congress, however, refused 
to make the entire grant absolute. It began now to appear 
that Mr. Collins and his friends were pushing matters too far 
for their own interest ; each new demand was more excessive 
than the last, and yet the aflFairs of the company were becom- 
ing more involved than before. It is no wonder that, after their 
second great disaster, when they had only two vessels for a 
service which they had contracted to perform with five, and 
when of necessity they were irregular in their trips and behind- 
hand in time. Congress should vote to discontinue the conces- 
sion of 1862, which was granted with the understanding that 
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it was to be temporary, and should restrict the company to 
$19,250 a voyage, as originally agreed upon. It should be 
mentioned, also, that in 1855, when the Cunard vessels were 
.withdrawn from the New York route, Mr. Vandorbilt had pro- 
posed to supply their place with a semi-monthly line, to alter- 
nate with the Collins ships, and had asked $15,000 if lie 
might confine himself to the average speed of the Gunard line, 
or $ 19,250 if he were expected to make as good time as the 
Collins vessels had done. After the suspension of the com- 
pany, its friends came to Washington once more, and asked 
for permission, on resuming the service, to go to Southampton 
instead of to Liverpool ; but Congress had grown weary of so 
much importunity. One speaker expressed the feeling of a 
majority .of the members when he said : — 

^^ After having suspended the trips for more than a year, after break- 
ing up the contract and denying his indebtedness to the government, 
and being at this very day indebted to the government in large sums 
of money for the very building of his ships, he [Mr. Collins] comes 
here and asks you to give him additional legislative favors." 

Mr. Yanderbilt had placed one or more steamers on the 
route to Southampton and Havre, and had again proposed to 
make a mail contract with the government, his terms being 
1 16,680 a voyage, the compensation paid by Great Britain to 
the Cunard line. We believe also that the Bremen steamers 
^ere still running, and to have acceded to Mr. CoUins's re- 
quest that he might go to Southampton would have been to 
give him a monopoly of which he had shown himself to be un- 
worthy, and to enable him to run both these lines off the routes 
which they had occupied with credit to themselves and with 
security to the community. The Collins Company did not 
resume its service, and soon ceased to exist ; its early history 
had been promising ; it had been generously sustained by the 
government; a nation's pride had become identified with its 
prosperity ; it had attracted the attention of the world by the 
brilliancy of its performances, and not less by the tragic terrors 
of its misfortunes ; — but errors, fundamental and fatal, had en- 
tered into the scheme for its establishment and into the method 
of its administration, — errors which time did not modify, or 
experience counteract, — and the final disaster could not be 
averted. 
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The Canard Company deserves more particular notice than 
we have yet given to it. The steamships with which the line 
was started were of 1200 tons* and 440 horse power, — the Bri- 
tannia, the Acadia, the Caledonia, and the Columbia. They 
were an enlargement of, and in some respects an improvement 
upon, the vessels which Messrs. Bums and Mclverhad em- 
ployed for many years between Glasgow and Liverpool. These 
had been sea-going steamers in all essential points, adapted for 
the rou^ passage of the Irish Sea, and tested by a coastwise 
service as stormy as is to be found anywhere. The experience 
gained in this trade was of the greatest importance when deep- 
sea navigation by steam was to be attempted, and contributed 
not a little to the subsequent success of the new company. 
The sphere on which they were entering was not altogether 
new to them ; rather, it was the expansion of one which they 
had already shown themselves competent to occupy. The 
Hibernia, which came out in 1842, although not much larger 
than her predecessors, was considered an improvement upon 
them, and the Cambria, of 1400 tons, built in 1846, was re- 
garded yet more favorably. In 1848 the company, still cau- 
tiously feeling its way, added to its fleet four fine vessels of 
1800 or 1900 tons, — the America, the Niagara, the Europa, 
and the Canada. On the 1st of January in the same year, the 
Hibernia sailed from New York, opening the service on that 
route. In 1850 the Asia and the Africa, again somewhat 
larger, came into the line. All this time the passages had been 
gradually shortening, and the Asia, when new, repeatedly 
reached Boston on the tenth day from Liverpool. Early in 
1853 the Arabia made her first trip ; she was of 2400 tons, and 
attracted much attention. The Persia made her appearance 
in 1856, a splendid vessel of 3600 tons, with ample and com- 
modious saloon and state-room accommodations. The model 
and the general efiect of the Collins steamers had evidently 
been carefully studied and profited by. In one instance the 
Persia landed her passengers at Liverpool on the ninth day 
from New York. She, however, has had to give place to a 

* It should be remembered that the tonnage of British vessels appears smaller 
than it really is in proportion to American vessels, becaus i of the different modes 
of measurement prevailing in the two countries. 
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newer rival ; the Scotia, of 4100 tons, entered tlie service in 
1862 ; she may be considered as the original fleet of 1840 com- 
pressed into one vessel, with every well-tried improvement in 
addition. She made the run to Liverpool last December in 
8 days 21 hours, including the detention oflF Cork Harbor. 
All these ships of which we have spoken are paddle-wheel 
steamers. The company own also two powerful screw-steam- 
ships, which take their turn in the mail line, — the Australasian, 
of 1800 tons, built in 1857, and the China, of 2500^ tons, in 
1862; these are constructed of iron, as are also the Persia and 
the Scotia. 

In this slow and steady progress we discover an important 
element contributing to the success of the Cunard Company. 
Never in advance of the times, but never far behind them ; 
never experimenting, but always ready to adopt any improve- 
ment thoroughly tested by others ; avoiding equally extrava- 
gance and parsimony; carefully studying the nature of the 
service in whiph it is engaged, and so far as possible guarding 
against every contingency, — the success of this Company, tak- 
ing all things into the account, has never been equalled. 
These vessels are plying constantly between Great Britain and 
the United States ; no gale sweeps the North Atlantic that 
does not toss at least one of them ; no fog rests on its bosom 
that does not obscure their path ; no floating berg or ice-field 
drifts to the southward that does not pass almost immediately 
athwart their bows. And yet they steam to and fro, during all 
seasons, amidst all dangers, in spite of all contingencies, with 
as much regularity as the ferry-boats which cross our harbors ; 
they come and go, bringing and taking their precious lading, 
and we have come to consider it all as a matter, of course. 
" Yes," we have heard it said, " they are certainly very for- 
tunate vessels." Fortunate ! That is not the word to apply 
to them; it is not to good fortune, but to wise forethought, 
patient care, and good management that they owe their suc- 
cess. " Providence helps those who help themselves." These 
vessels are not exempt from exposure to casualty, or from ex- 
treme peril. They have more than once gone ashore ; they 
have been on fire ; they have come into collision with ice, with 
other vessels, and in a single instance with each other ; their 
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canvas has been torn to shreds ; their decks have been swept ; 
almost everything has happened to them as to other ships, ex- 
cept that, so far as we remember, not one of them has ever sprung 
a leak. But these perils have made their excellence the more 
apparent. When the Europa cut the Charles Bartlett down to 
the water's edge, in 1849 ; when the Persia struck the ice in 
1856 ; when the Arabia and the Europa came in collision oflF 
Cape Race in 1858 ; when the Africa went ashore in the same 
vicinity In 1863, — the strength of the vessels, the discipline 
of the crews, and the seamanship of the commanders were 
made available promptly at the moment when everything was 
depending upon them. Then it was seen that the ships were 
not built for pleasure excursions, and that their officers wero 
not dressed for holiday show. Such occurrences have secured 
a confidence for them which could not otherwise have been 
gained ; since it must now be admitted that they have not been 
especially favored of fortune, but that they have subjected for- 
tune to themselves ; they have not only commanded success, 
" they have done more, they have deserved it ; '' their construc- 
tion has been proved to be most stanch and thorough ; and all 
will allow that they have been navigated with a skill equal to 
any exigency which has yet arisen, and with a watchful care 
ceaseless and untiring as the revolutions of their own paddle- 
wheels. 

The Cunard Company has lost one vessel, the Columbia, 
which drifted ashore on Sable Island in a fog in 1842, and 
could not be got oflF. Everything pertaining to the passengers 
and crew was saved, and whatever was thought worth removal 
from the vessel itself was taken away ; nothing but the hull was 
finally lost, and many a storm swept on and over this before it 
broke up and went to pieces. During these four-and-twenty 
years more than 150,000 passengers have embarked by this 
line ; occasionally an invalid has died on board, but, so far as 
the company has been concerned, it has never failed in a single 
instance to fulfil its agreement with those who have intrusted 
themselves to its care. When we consider the fatality which 
has attended other lines, such a record is wonderful. 

Of the roughness and danger of Atlantic navigation we have 
already spoken. But in the teeth of the most violent weather, 
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these stout ships, month in and month out, year in and year out, 
for more than twenty years, have perseveringly, persistently, tri- 
umphantly, pressed against and through all opposition, and 
attained the determined goal. We can recall but one instance 
in which the contest had to be abandoned for a time. In the 
autumn of 1856, in the storm which Sir John Herschel informs 
us is beginning to be reo(^ized as one of the features of the 
European weather-table under the name of ^' the November 
atmospherio wave," the America, her decks swept, and the 
houses and bulwarks forward on one side carried away, was 
obliged to return to Liverpool for repairs. But the good ship 
sustained no substantial ii\jury, and was soon ready to resume 
the voyage. 

The first impression one receives on going on board these 
ships is of their massive solidity and strength, and the im- 
pression is not a deceptive one. In the machinery especially, 
the best material, the most skilful mechanism, and the most 
approved designs are made use of ; the engines are always put 
together and thoroughly tested in motion before going into 
the vessel. Everything also is kept in the best repair. After 
a certain number of voyages, the vessels are hauled up, whether 
they appear to require attention or not. A visitor at one of 
the company's works near Glasgow saw several boilers lying 
about which had been condemned simply because of their age, 
and not because they were not to all appearance sound and 
good. He was told that, after a boiler has been in use for a 
specified time, the rule is invariably to remove it. The com- 
pany do not wait until a boiler explodes before deciding whether 
it is defective ; nor do they give it the benefit of a doubt. 

The ships thus sent to sea in the best condition are navigated 
under strict and thorough discipline, and competent and expe- 
rienced seamanship. Every captain must have served as first 
ojBScer in the employ of the company, and every first officer 
must have been a captain in some other service. The super- 
vision of the Admiralty, and the liability to a searching exami- 
nation before the Board of Trade in the event of accident, 
doubtless exert a wholesome influence upon all who are in 
authority. 

The pecuniary success of this line has been fully common- 
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surate with its prosperity otherwise. From four small steam- 
ships it has grown to a fleet of nearly forty vessels, including 
all its branches. During the Crimean war it was able to supply 
to the government over 14,000 tons of steam-shipping, without 
interrupting its service to Halifax and Boston. The British 
government has always been liberal to it, and without such 
liberality it could hardly have sustained itself in its earlier 
years ; for the passengers who then gave the preference to 
steamers were comparatively few, and to suggest the shipment 
on them of any description of freight excepting the most valu- 
able and of the least bulk, would have been thought absurd. 
The subsidy has been increased from time to time, but in all 
instances in consideration of an extension of the service, and 
of an addition to the size or the number of the vessels employed. 
There is no question that with the government this is the 
favorite company of the whole packet service, doubtless be- 
cause of its long-proved reliability and safety. While the West 
India Company is compensated at the rate of $2.46 a mile, 
and the Peninsular and Oriental Company at the rate of f 1.63, 
the Cunard Company receives $ 2.83.* Tliis cannot be because 
the North Atlantic route is less remunerative from its ordinary 
receipts, or more costly to maintain than the others ; but, as we 
judge, the payment is in part an acknowledgment of the admi- 
rable management of the line during all its history; which 
influences favorably other and similar Unes, and which reflects 
no little credit upon the British marine. It stands ready to 
furnish to the government, at short notice, well-ordered and 
well-equipped steamers, in any exigency; and its managing 
owners are constantly called on by the authorities for informa- 
tion and advice on the subjects with which they are known to 
be familiar. In 1859, Mr. Cunard, who is conservative in his 
politics, was made a Baronet by Lord Derby, in recognition of 
what he had accomplished for ocean steam navigation. The 
present contract will expire on the 1st of January, 1867, with 
twelve months' notice thereafter ; and notwithstanding the good 
disposition towards the line of both government and people, 
there will be a strong opposition brought to bear against the 

* The compensation of the Collins Company was $ 3.10 a mile. 
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renewal of the subsidy, by the Montreal Company, by the com- 
pany which Mr. Inman represents, and perhaps by others. 

While the contest for supremacy on the Atlantic between 
the Collins and the Cunard lines was in progress, and just 
when the spirit of rivalry had reached its height, the ship- 
builders of Great Britain were bringing to perfection a new 
class of steamers, which were destined to interfere more seri- 
ously with the carrying trade of the United States upon this 
ocean than any that had previously been introduced. We 
refer to the iron screw steamships, for which the yards and 
shops on the Clyde especially have become so famous ; and our 
long neglect of which in this country has been far more fatal 
to our commercial interests than the hesitation of the Federal 
government to grant subsidies, of which our citizens so often 
complain. For, as these vessels have shown themselves able 
to compete with the British paddle-wheel steamers with their 
heavy subsidies, they can of course compete with American 
vessels of the same build, not subsidized at all. They cost less 
to construct and less to sail than a paddle-wheel steamer, 
while their capacity for freight and passengers is much 
greater. The Cunard steamer Arabia, of 2,400 tons, can 
carry only 400 or 600 tons of freight, while a screw steamer 
of the same tonnage, sailing at half the expense, will carry 
1,800 tons. These screw steamers have also entered into suc- 
cessful competition with sailing ships, which the other steam- 
ers never could do to any serious extent ; and they have come 
to control the freighting business between this country and 
Europe. They have solved the long-perplexing problem of 
self-sustaining ocean steam navigation, having indicated that 
the degree of speed really demanded by the public necessity 
can be attained at an outlay which the ordinary rates of freight 
and passenger traffic will justify. As now constructed, some 
of them are able to make passages on the average almost, if 
not quite, as fast as the best paddle-wheel steamers ; and as 
their model and^ machinery are improved upon, their speed 
increases and their running expenses diminish; so that it is 
believed, at no distant day, for voyages of moderate length, 
they will entirely supersede sailing ships for every description 
of cargo. The freighting history of railroads illustrates the 
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manner in which, as the meand of transportation become de- 
veloped, traffic of every kind avails itself o(f steam. A few 
years ago, no one would have supposed that the New York 
Central Railroad could transport freight to advantage by the 
side of the Erie Canal ; or that the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada would be able to take away nearly all the business of 
the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario steamers. But it has 
been seen that screw propellers only can maintain themselves 
on parallel routes against railroad competition. The prices 
at which railroad companies now contract for freight would 
formerly have been pronounced ruinous ; yet these prices are 
known to be remunerative. And 2^ steam transportation on 
the land has shown itself thus to be more than a match for 
water-carriage, ocean steamers aria now discovered to be for- 
midable rivals to sailing ships for ordinary merchandise and 
for every class of passengers. The coal trade between New- 
castle and London furnishes a double illustration on this sub- 
ject. Formerly the colliers, so called, engaged in this trade^ 
were the poorest, cheapest, and the least seaworthy vessels to 
be found in any waters. Anything that could float and move 
was considered good enough for the transportation of coal. 
But the Great Northern Railway put on coal trains, and, to 
the surprise of everybody, was able to take away the business 
from the colliers. And now, in recent years, iron propellers 
have entered into competition with the railway, and some of 
the largest proprietors make use of them altogether for the 
shipment of their coal 'to the metropolis. In a single year^ 
18,000 tons of iron screw colliers were built on the Tyne 
alone. Some of them are of 1,500 tons burden. It is esti- 
mated that in one year a screw collier will convey as many 
coals as ten of the ordinary vessels could do in the same time. 
In 1852-63 the Cunard Company began to use iron propel- 
lers as auxiliary to their mail steamers ; the Alps, the Etna, 
the Jura,* and others, were despatched from Liverpool op 
Havre to Boston or New York, as occasion required, and this 
led to the establishment of a regular line. The company ha;s 
become convinced, also, that the screw can be employed in the 

* The Etna was afterwards sold to the Inman line, and the Jura -to the Montreal 
Company. 
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mail senrice as successfully as in freighting. The China 
alternates with the Persia and the Scotia, and her speed is 
liearly equal to theirs. She is said to be the least expensive 
and the most useful vessel belonging to the company. Her 
daily consumption of coal is about seventy tons, against one 
hundred and twenty tons consumed by the Scotia. In 1854 
another line was started, under the direction and agency of Mr. 
William Inman ; the vessels were called after various cities, and 
Philadelphia was made their destination in the United States. 
The first year witnessed the loss of the City of Glasgow and the 
City of Philadelphia ; but the proprietors persevered in their 
efforts, managing the ships with economy, adapting them to the 
trade, and carefully increasing their power and capacity. In 
1857 they changed from Philadelphia to New York. Notwith- 
standing its loss of three ships, the line has been a decided suc- 
cess, and has a hold upon the confidence of the public second 
only to the Cunard line. It began with a monthly service, but 
now makes weekly trips, and frequently in busy times two ves- 
sels a week are sent to sea. Mr. Inman testified before the Se- 
lect Committee on Ocean Steamships of the House of Com- 
mons, that, up to the advent of the Scotia, the vessels of his 
line had beaten on the average all the Cunard vessels, and had 
beaten every vessel separately except the Persia. It is now 
claimed that the City of New York (since wrecked in Queens- 
town Harbor) made the fastest passage to Liverpool ever ac- 
complished, beating the Scotia by a few hours. What is no less 
noteworthy, this line, unassisted by the British government, 
has been able to sustain itself against the subsidized compa- 
nies. It should be said, however, that the abandonment of the 
Liverpool route by Mr. Collins gave an impulse to its opera- 
tions, to which its success since that time is to be more or less 
attributed. It adopted the Collins sailing days, and, by an 
arrangement with the government of the United States, took 
charge of the mails which had previously been conveyed by 
the American ships, for the consideration of the ocean post- 
age accruing upon them. The compensation for this service 
amounts to about $200,000 per annum. This line, therefore, 
like all the British lines on the Atlantic, has been built up 
largely at our expense. , 
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The trade of the Canadas, which formerly depended upon 
the St. Lawrence, and which was limited each year to the pe- 
riod of open navigation, now gives employment to several 
steamship lines, which make Portland their winter harbor. 
The Canadians have manifested an energy and a forecast in 
establishing them, which merchants and others on this side of 
the frontier may imitate advantageously; They have not been 
blind to the advantages of iron propellers, nor have disasters, 
constantly recurring and of the most disheartening nature, 
shaken them from their purpose. The Montreal Ocean Steam 
Navigation Company has had an experience much more trying 
than any of our own companies have known ; for during the 
eight years of its existence, it has lost eight of its vessels. 
The usual hazards of Atlantic navigation are augmented by 
the perils it has to encounter in the Lower St. Lawrence, and 
the ofl&cers of the company have not shown themselves com- 
petent to cope with them. The Provincial government pays it 
$ 400,000 a year for the conveyance of the mails weekly, and 
this subsidy, with a continually increasing business, has enabled 
it to bear up under its unprecedented misfortunes. There are 
two other lines in operation from Montreal, to Liverpool and 
Glasgow, and a line to London has recently been initiated ; 
none of these receive government assistance. 

The North German Lloyds Company of Bremen and the 
Hamburgh American Packet Company have opened regular 
communication with New York, by means of the same class 
of vessels of which we have been speaking. We have said 
that in 1850 all the steamships engaged in the transit between 
Europe and the United States, excepting only Cunard's, were 
American. In 1864 there are twelve lines, and not one of 
them belongs to us. Of these, all except the Cunard mail- 
packets and the new French vessels are screw steamers. The 
Galway line we do not include among existing companies. It 
is to be observed, also, that the German and the French vessels 
are all built in Great Britain, and it is a question well worthy , 
of the consideration of our rulers, whether such a temporary 
relaxation of the navigation laws of the United States as 
would, for a year or two to come, allow foreign-built steamers 
of large tonnage and of the first class to be placed under oui* 
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flag, would not be of the greatest service to us in manj ways. 
By this means we should be able at once to obtain vessels for 
our projected steam lines, which our own ship-yards caimot 
supply for several years. We think, also, it would be beneficial 
to our mechanics, to bring to their more particular notice the 
mode of construction and the propelling power which already 
control ocean navigation, and are destined to do so still more 
completely, and in which, it must be admitted, we as yet do 
not excel. The style of ship-building in England was* much 
improved by the presence of the magnificent clippers which 
iivere purchased in Boston and New York for Liverpool ac- 
count ; and although there certainly are builders in this coun- 
try of approved skill, a moderate infusion of foreign ideas in 
our machine-shops would tend to give a higher character to our 
xnachinery. The frequent accidents which occur to the engines 
of our gunboats, and other naval vessels, demonstrate that we 
liave still very much to learn in this respect. 

To complete the account of this class of steamships, we may 
state that the Peninsular and Oriental Company was the first 
to adopt screw steamers for its regular service ; in 1852 the 
Ghusan, of 765 tons, and the Formosa, of 675 tons, were placed 
upon the route between Hong Eong and Shanghae. These 
were succeeded by the Bengal, of 2185 tons, and the Gandia, 
of 1982 tons, between Suez and Calcutta. Of 73,285 tons 
owned by this company, 59,677 tons are in screw steamers, and 
these are mostly of iron. The West India Company has never 
built any except paddle-wheel steamers. 

It would be a reflection on the intelligence of our readers, 
to offer statistics for the purpose of showing that a nation is 
sure to reap direct and immediate benefit when it places itself 
in the closest possible communication with other lands. But 
it may be well to observe how the profits of commerce inevi- 
tably transfer themselves, from a nation which does not pursue 
such a policy, to its more enterprising rival. Our exports and 
imports are not afiected, as relates to countries which are con- 
nected with us by steamship lines, by the question whether 
these lines are owned by our citizens or by foreigners ; but we 
are placed at a most serious disadvantage in trading to a 
country which is not connected witli us in this way, but which 
VOL. xcix. — NO. 205. • 33 
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is reached bj the steamships of other nations. The Hon. Mr. 
Alley, in his speech on the Brazil Steaoiship Subsidy, shows 
how we have been losing ground in our intercourse with the 
countries of Central and of South America, while England has 
been continually gaining. He says : — 

*< Oar commerce with these comitries, previous to the rebellion, either 
decreased or remained during this same period — the last decade — 
almost stationary, while that of England flourished and increased, in 
many instances fourfold, under the fostering care of her subsidy system. 
In 1859 our trade with Mexico was in exports to that country about 
three and a half millions of dollars, and our imports from there about 
five and a half millions, upwards of four millions of which was specie. 
England exported and imported about four times as much during the 
same year. It should have been reversed. We should have had four 
times as much commerce with Mexico as England." 

The following are the results of the steamship line between 
Great Britain and the Brazils, established in 1851 : -— 

" The first year British exports were increased five millions of dol- 
lars, and the imports and exports of England with Brazil the first six 
years were doubled, while the six years immediately preceding the year 

1851, without steam communication, the trade remained stationary. 

. . • • . ' 

" Our exports to Brazil in the year 1858 were about five millions ; 
in 1859, about six millions; in 1860, nearly the same; and in 1861, 
within ten thousand dollars of amounting to five millions. 

" Our importations from Brazil during the same period — four years 
— were seventeen millions in 1858, twenty-two millions in 1859, 
twenty-one millions in 1860, and something less than fifteen millions 
in 1861. This enormous balance against us — an average annual 
amount of about thirteen millions — had to be wiped out, of course, 
in coin. Contrast this with the trade of Great Britain in 1861. Her 
exports to Brazil amounted in that year to over twenty-eight millions 
of dollars, and her imports of Brazilian products (other than specie) 
less than half that sum, "^ making a balance in her favor of about the 
same number of millions as we show of balance against us, -^^ a trade 
which greatly increases the wealth (^ England, and to no small extent 
impoverishes us." 

It is not to be supposed that the people of the United States 
will quietly withdraw from the maritime struggle in which we 
have been engaged almost ever since we became a nation, and 
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permit flie commerce of the world, our own included, to be 
carried on under foreign flags. Nor do we believe that the 
energy and skill of our merchants have been exhausted by the 
efforts hitherto made to establish American steamship lines on 
the ocean. Our business men are not easily discouraged or 
claunted,^and the time is not distant when this whole subject 
"will receive the attention which its importance deserves. It is 
to be hoped, however, that we shall profit by experience, that 
we shall undertake the work before us calmly, considerately, 
and prudently, and that we shall start on sound principles. 
Tlie mortifying failures to which we have been subjected in 
the past indicate the dangers to which we shall be exposed, and 
which are to be avoided by us, in the future. One of these 
dangers, and not the least, is a spirit of rivalry and of national 
pride. Mr. Bainey, in his book on the Ocean Post, which con- 
tains much valuable information, but is strangely incorrect in 
its assertions about screw steamships, and, in our view, is 
altogether unsound in its advocacy of expensive mail lines, 
speaks of the Collins steamers thus : — 

^^ They have Hterally been engaged in a continual race across the 
ocean for seven years, determined at whatever cost and hazard to far 
excel those of the Cunard line." 

No manufacturer, importer, or artisan could long maintain 
himself, who should adopt such a policy as this implies, and 
should estimate a nominal advantage gained over a rival 
above his own security and emolument. And yet the New 
York Memorialists ask of Congress 

''that subsidies shall be offered to a first-class line, to make weekly 
trips from New York to Liverpool and return ; and they ask this, not 
alone in the interest of the general trade of the country, for it can 
hardly be asserted that such a line is imperatively demanded, but be- 
cause the pride of the country, as well as its position as a first-class 
maritime power, is involved in the maintenance of the best and fastest 
line which shall connect the capitals of the two hemispheres." 

Does the New York Chamber of Commerce want another 
Collins line ? In any such desire as this neither Congress nor 
the country can join with it. If there be no commercial neces- 
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«ity for an American lin^ to Liverpool from New York, the same 
may not be, and probably is not, true of Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, and " the pride of the country, as well as its 
position as a fir^t-class maritime power," would be sustained 
more creditably by a solvent and mainly self-supporting line 
from any one of those cities, than by a company at New 
York maintained by the public purse. But whether from 
New York or elsewhere, there are other attainments to desire 
than speed, and if American ocean steam navigation shall ever 
become successful, it will be when we have accepted some 
ideas in reference to it beyond and ^above those suggested by 
a regatta. 

Nor does it follow because Great Britain or any other power 
employs steamers on a given route, that, apart from all other 
considerations, the United States should place a line there also. 
The situation and circumstances of each nation must deter- 
mine the routes which it can properly and profitably occupy. 
The English ocean post is not an artificial system ; but is the 
natural result of the situation of the British Islands, and of 
the extent and importance of the British colonies. Mr. Emer- 
son in iiis "English Traits" says: " England resembles a ship 
in its shape, and, if it were one, its best admiral could not 
have worked it, or anchored it in a more judicious or effective 
position. The shop-keeping nation, to use a shop word, has a 
good stand. England is anchored at the side of Europe, 4Uid 
right in the heart of the modern world." There are routes in 
the waters surrounding her, and along tiie coasts adjacent to 
her, where it would be folly for us to attempt competition. 
Her steamers trading to the various ports on the North Sea 
and the Baltic are engaged in a. commerce which legitimately 
belongs to her and to the other nations bordering on those 
seas. The service to Oporto, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Alexandria, if not exactly belonging to her by geographical 
right, comes more naturally within her domain than ours. It 
must be remembered, also, that her colonial possessions in 
every quarter of the world make it imperative on her to keep 
up constant and reliable communication with them. She must 
knit firmly together her widely scattered provinces, or she can- 
not rettun her hold tipon them. The security of these de- 
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pendencies had more to do with the development of her ocean 
postal system, than any determination to build up a world- 
wide commerce. British statesmen are not wanting in fore- 
thought or breadth of vision, in their care for the promotion 
of the national prosperity ; but we do not believe the wisest of 
"them foresaw how wonderfully expansive and how richly re- 
xnunerative the ocean mail service was to prove. They were 
shrewd enough, however, soon to discover the advantage wliich 
"was to be derived from it, and promptly to seize the oppor- 
"tunity. The first Cunard contract was made principally in the 
Interest of British North America ; and Halifax and Boston 
"were therefore selected as the Cunard ports on this continent. 
"The service to New York was an afterthought, and grew out 
of this. In the same way, the service to the Brazils was the 
natural expansion of the contract for the West India mails. 
. We all know the value which Great Britain places upon her 
Indian empire and upon her influence in the East. The 
poUtical reasons for connecting herself with Asia by the 
shortest and quickest route are of the greatest weight; and 
these explain the existence of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. 

On the other hand, we regard the ocean postal system of 
France as somewhat artificial. That she should navigate the 
Mediterranean by steam, is natural enough ; but there is no 
commercial necessity for her establishing independent lines on 
the Bed Sea and the Indian Ocean, nor any political neces- 
sity, except that which grows out of jealousy of her neighbor. 
The establishment of an expensive mail line between Havre 
and New York, we look upon as of questionable policy. It is 
in accordance with the spirit of the French government to 
expend large sums of money to keep up a good appearance, 
and so long as these ships can be thus supported, they will 
probably continue to run. 

How then shall we define the appropriate sphere for ocean 
steam navigation under the American flag ? In a word, it is 
that which belongs to us by geographical propriety. If the 
time shall come when this is fully occupied, the circumstances 
of the case will have changed, and we shall be warranted in 
passing beyond its limits. These limits, however, are neither 
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narrow nor confined. On our own shores we can develop a 
steamship system equal to that of all Europe in extent and in 
commercial value. The distance from Portland to the Gulf 
of Mexico is nearly as great as from Southampton by way 
of Gibraltar to Alexandria. These coastwise lines must be 
brought up to the highest point of efficiency and safety. 
Boston has recently organized a line to Liverpool on a sound 
and conservative basis, which promises well. If there be no 
inducement at the present time to start a similar line from 
New York, the shrewd merchants of that city will watch the 
opportunities, and will bQ prompt to act when such a move- 
ment shall become a necessity. Instead of laying out parallel 
routes to Liverpool, Havre, Bremen, or Hamburg, as their 
Memorial contemplates, would it not be wiser to turn their 
attention to points with which we have no direct steam con- 
nection whatever ? We question the expediency, also, of or- 
ganizing a new and intricate mail service among the various 
islands of the West Indies. L^t us rather avail ourselves of 
the expensive and convenient service supported by Great 
Britain, and this we can do by means of our Havana and our 
St. Thomas steamers. 

Communication by steam with the Brazils, too long delayed, 
is likely soon to be established. By the authority of Con- 
gress, the Postmaster-General has advertised for tenders for a 
monthly service between " some port north of the Potomac " 
and Rio de Janeiro, touching at St. Thomas, Pernambuco, and 
Bahia. It is understood that the Brazilian government will 
unite with our own in subsidizing the proposed line, and we 
may confidently hope that the increased intercourse which it 
will facilitate will prove highly beneficial to both nations. 
Another route, which by every right belongs to us, is between 
San Francisco and China. Our interest in the commerce of 
the East is second only to that of Great Britain, and we ought 
to secure ourselves in it by means of adequate steamship con- 
nections. But we cannot sustain an East India line by way 
of Alexandria and Aden ; even with the completion of the 
Suez canal, we could not compete with the English and the 
French. On the Pacific wo have a route peculiarly our own ; 
and if we are true to ourselves, no foreign companies can in- 
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terfere with us in its possession.* The first responsibility for 
making it available rests with the merchants of San Francisco, 
as being immediately and primarily interested in the result. 
They should organize a company, subscribe liberally to tho 
capital stock, and then come to New York and Boston to in- 
vite the co-operation of enterprising men in the Eastern States. 
Through their Chamber of Commerce, they have already me- 
morialized Congress for its aid; but in our opinion, every pre- 
liminary step should be taken before making application at 
Washington. When those who are most deeply concerned 
have pledged themselves that the work shall be accomplished, 
it will be comparatively easy to secure a postal contract. 

This suggests another error to be avoided in future efforts 
in behalf of American ocean steam navigation, namely, undue 
reliance upon the government. The Grand Duke of Baden, 
the Viceroy of Egypt, and other potentates in the Old World, 
are the proprietors of the railways which traverse their domin- 
ions, and of other public works. In the United States we have 
been accustomed to depend upon ourselves in the development 
of great improvements. Our material prosperity is the result 
of private industry and energy, rather than of legislative expen- 
diture. Some deviation from this policy may be necessary in 
maturing our ocean postal system ; but even in this, the inter- 
vention of the government should be incidental and subor- 
dinate ; it should tend to stimulate, not to stifle, individual 
enterprise and prudence; and it should be designed, not to 
give existence to steamship companies, but to impart to them 
increased efficiency. Grants of public money will not com- 
mimicate soundness to an unsound project, although they may 
essentially assist one that has the elements of success within 
itself. For political reasons, and contrary to its usual course, 
the British Parliament awarded to the Galway Company a 
large subsidy, equal for the service performed to the compen- 
sation of the Cunard Company ; but it was not large enough to 
give life to a concern which was destitute of all inherent vitality. 
The Collins contract was the most ample and generous ever 
enjoyed by auy company ; what the result of it was, we now 

* An attempt was made a year or twor since to establish an English line on this 
route, bat it was soon given up. 
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know. Twenty-five years ago private capital could not cope 
with the pecuniary difficulties which then embarrassed ocean 
steamers; but ingenuity and experience have wrought great 
changes, and now even in Great Britain, where the postal sub- 
ventions have been so liberal, new lines are constantly going 
into operation without reference to or dependence upon aid 
from the government. 

The keen and philosophical observer from whom we have 
already quoted unfolds the secret of the success of the English 
steamers in a few words which deserve to be carefully pon- 
dered. He says : " Solvency is in the ideas and mechanism of 
an Englishman. The Crystal Palace is not considered honest 
until it pays ; — no matter how much convenience, beauty, or 
Scla^^ it must be self-supporting. They are contented with 
slower steamers, as long as they know that swifter boats lose 
money. They proceed logically by the double method of labor 
and thrift." 

Our government unquestionably has a duty to perform ia 
this matter. It owes a fostering care to every national enter- 
prise, both^on the land and on the sea ; and it has a direct inter- 
est in the fullest possible development of the national resources. 
That it has been more or less delinquent in regard to the ocean 
mail service, cannot be denied. In its relations with the 
Collins Company it was too easy, too lax, and too lavish ; and 
its legislation was too exclusively for the benefit of that one 
company. When the company failed, steps should have been 
taken immediately to supply its place with a sounder, more 
efficient, and more trustworthy line. It was hardly statesman- 
like to throw up the whole question in despair, and to abandon 
everything to foreigners, because in one instance a costly ex- 
periment had been unsuccessful. A special committee should 
have been appointed by Congress to make a thorough investi- 
gation into the causes of this failure, and to propose a plan for 
the future. Judicious intervention at that time on the part 
of the government would have encouraged new attempts, not- 
withstanding the disheartening effect of the misfortunes we 
have described. But this was wanting; and our ocean com- 
merce was permitted steadily to decline, until, as has already 
been said, we are now dependent upon rival powers for the 
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conveyance of our mails, government despatches, and passen- 
gers, both private and official, to every quarter of the globe. 
In making a new beginning, as we must now do, it is to be 
expected that the government will manifest a due regard for 
the great interests involved, and will carefully consider both the 
manner and the measure of the co-operation which it ought to 
render. As other governments evince a strong and energetic 
purpose to promote their own ends and to assist their own sub- 
jects on the ocean, it, is not reasonable to ask our citizens to 
engage by themselves and unassisted in a struggle so unequal 
and so costly. 

The aid thus on good grounds to be anticipated should be 
given in the form of postal compensation, and in view of a full 
consideration to be returned. The public money ought to be 
appropriated for public, and not for private objects ; to promote 
the good of the community at large, and not to enhance the 
profits of proprietors or stockholders. If an American com- 
pany undertake an important service with limited means, so 
that it cannot employ as large a class of vessels, or make as 
many voyages, as the interests of the nation seem to demand, 
a subsidy should l^ granted which will enable it to make its 
plan more comprehensive and more generally beneficial. The 
British government, in renewing a contract or increasing a 
subsidy, invariably requires an extension of the service, or such * 
improvements as will render a fair equivalent for the privileges 
conferred. It is to be expected and to be desired that the 
enterprise of those who thus essentially advance the welfare 
of the community while seeking to use their money advanta- 
geously, should be amply rewarded ; and to this, as an indirect 
consequence of the discriminating action of the government, 
no one can object. 

We think it better for Congress to authorize a call for ten- 
ders, as it did at the last session, for the new Brazilian service, 
than to pass a bill in favor of a particular company. But it 
does not follow that the department should be restricted to the 
acceptance of the lowest bid. It should be left quite free to 
use its best judgment. Judge OoUamer, whose familiarity with 
every postal question is well known, expressed his views dur- 
ing a debate on this subject in the Senate, a few years ago, as 
follows : — 
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^ I think these ocean contracts should be made just as mail contracts 
are on the land. When 70U have fixed the route, and declared that 
there shall be a mail line by steamship between a point on the Ameri- 
can and on the European coast, or anywhere else, let the Postmaster- 
Greneral advertise for and receive proposals. I do not say that the 
Department should be compelled to make a contract with the lowest 
bidder. I think he ought to have a discretion to ascertain whether the 
lowest bidder is a man of straw, a man to go into the market and fix 
up a joint-stock company, sell shares, and let the government whistle for 
service. I think the Postmaster-General should have a discretion to 
see that the men who offer to make contracts are responsible, that they 
will carry out their contracts, and he should stipulate for the size, pro- 
portion, and rate of the vessels." 

To give only the accruing postages for the conveyance of the 
mails is not sufficient, and in the Transatlantic service would do 
injustice to a new American line. The various foreign steamers 
have adopted the best sailing days, and as the usage is to make 
up mails for them all,* the letters which a new line would 
be likely to secure would be a small proportion of the whole, 
and would probably yield a less compensation than that re- 
ceived by the steamers sailing in competition with them. There 
are many reasons also why the present rates should be reduced, 
and this cannot be accomplislied if the cost of conveying the 
mails by sea is to be permanently provided for out of the postal 
earnings of mail steamers. It should^not be expected that our 
ocean mail-service will be self-supporting ; it may be very prof- 
itable, and yet not in any direct manner pay its own expenses. 
The commercial advantages which will follow an enlightened 
and liberal policy will vastly preponderate over any deficiency 
that may appear on the balance-sheet of the Department. 
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Mr. President : 

Among the subjects deserving and 
demanding the careful attention of this Convention, 
Ocean Steam Navigation is certainly not the least 
important As citizens of the United States, we have 
constantly been in the habit, and justly, of pointing 
with pride to the extent and growth of our mercantUe 
marine ; to this we have been largely indebted for omr 
national wealth, and this, perhaps more than anything 
else, has hnpre^ed ofl.; natil in reference i o^ 
resources and omt enterprise. So long as the traffic of 
the ocean was carried on by means of sailing vessels, 
we not only maintained a respectable position before 
the world, but we were rapidly gaining upon all com- 
petitors, and the very first place seemed within our 
reacL The model and construction of our vessels, the 
intelligence and skill of our shipmasters, and the energy 
and character of oiur merchants made the American 
flag known, respected and admired on every sea. This 
was the state of things when the application of steam 
power to ocean navigation produced a change which 
was totally imexpected, and therefore improvided for. 
At the first, ocean steamships were built and used 
exclusively for the conveyance of the mails and of first- 



class passengers. This "packet service" regulated for 
its own requirements, as then understood, their con- 
struction and their management, and no provision was 
made for ordinary freight or for immigrant passengers. 
So long as they were the only steamers upon the ocean, 
there was little interference with sailing vessels ; and 
so far from injxu:ing these vessels, they increased their 
business by the added facilities aflforded by them to 
general commercial intercourse. Up to that time, 
therefore, American shipping was benefited by the 
establishment of steamship lines ; and no such monop- 
oly was threatened as would prevent a nation like our 
own from participating in the new traffic whenever it 
might desire to do so. Indeed, as soon as the voyages 
of the Great Western and the early Cunarders had 
demonstrated the feasibility and the value of this mode 
of navigating the Atlantic, there w?is a desire among 
the more enterprising citizens of our coimtry to establish 
American lines to various European ports, and the 
attention of Congress was repeatedly called to the 
subject from 1841 and onward. The Cimard line com- 
menced operations imder a contract with the Lords of 
the Admiralty in 1840; but our first transatlantic 
line, between New York and Bremen, did not start until 
1847, the line from New York to Havre following the 
next year, or next but one. We were from the first, at 
a disadvantage in this new competition on the ocean, 
and Great Britain was continually making her position 
stronger and more secure. The British companies were 
able to command an abimdance of capital, and the 
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comparative cheapness of material and labor in their 
country, gave them opportunity to use this capital in 
the construction of their vessels to the best advantage. 
The Governmental grants, liberal, steady, and constantly 
increasing, superadded to the other facilities enjoyed 
by them, unquestionably laid the foimdation for their 
subsequent stability and success. By these they were 
enabled to maintain themselves while making what 
was then an experiment, and a most costly one, and 
they gained time over us to our incalculable loss. Oxu: 
Government rendered some aid to the Bremen and 
Havre companies just referred to ; but it was inade- 
quate, and was not given on a clearly defined and 
adopted principle, such as influenced the British Gov- 
ernment in all its subsidies, from the time when the 
possibilities of ocean steam navigation first became 
apparent. When the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
Lad taken full possession, as it were, of the Mediterra- 
nean, the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean ; when the 
Royal Mail Company had secured the monopoly of the 
archipelago lying off* oxu* own coast, including also the 
Spanish Main, the Isthmus, and some of our Southern 
ports ; and when the Cunard Company, by a weekly 
service alternately to Boston and New York, threatened 
to absorb the steamship traffic in the North Atlantic; 
Congress consented for the first time to give such assist- 
ance as was required to place an American line upon 
anything like an equal footing with its European rivals. 
The contract at length entered into with the Collins 
Company, was more than liberal ; the interest of the 
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Federal Government and of the people was fully aroused 
to the importance of the imdertaking ; and a splendid 
opportunity was given to retrieve the apathy and the 
delay of the past. It was fully expected and believed 
that the New York line would develop to that success 
and permanent prosperity which the great companies 
imder the British flag had attained ; while our coastwise 
lines on the Atlantic and the Pacific, gave encourage- 
ment to the Mends of American commerce, which has 
not since been disappointed. 

We cannot go at length into the causes of the failure 
of Mr. Collins and his associates, but they ought to be 
adverted to m a review of the past, and m making 
plans for the future, on this subject 

1st. The capital of the company was insuflBicient for 
the business which it was proposed to perform. It was 
stated dming the debates in Congress in 1855, and 
the statement was not controverted, that up to that 
time although the four vessels of the Company had 
cost ^2,944,142, its capital paid in amounted only to 
$1,200,000. It began therefore with a cumbrous debt 
of $1,744,142, which was secured by mortgages on its 
steamers, and which made a continued drain for interest 
and commissions. This difl&culty, however, would not 
of itself have proved fatal, for the receipts of the Com- 
pany from the Government for the transportation of 
the mails during the first five years amounted to 
1 3,4 13,9 6 6, or considerably more than the cost of its 
ships. Its receipts also for passengers and freight were 
very large. 



But, 2nd, the Company was too anxious immediately 
to outdo those who, by perseverance and long experi- 
ence, had become familiar with and skilful in the 
business. The Cunard Company had prospered because 
patient industry, caution, shrewdness and economy had 
characterized its management from the very first; 
without these qualities the assistance it received from 
the English Government would have been in vain. Its 

success had been so complete, and the reasons for this 

• 

success had been so obvious, that the Collins Company 
might well have been satisfied to emulate its example, 
and to use its experience. Instead of this, it was de- 
termined that the American steamships must be larger, 
that their fittings must be more luxurious, that their 
cuisine must be more elaborate, and that their speed 
must be far in advance of their staid, steady, but some- 
what stolid rivals. On the very first voyage they were 
to demonstrate our superior genius and skiU ; and the 
uninterrupted, carefully acquired and closely studied 
experience of ten years was to prove of no value to 
Cunard and Maclver in the contest It would have 
been contrary both to principle and precedent, had such 
expectations been realized. 

8rd. The danger of this rivalry was aggravated 
by its being made to exhibit itself mainly in reference 
to speed. The avowed object of Mr. Collins fi:om the 
firsts was to outsail the British steamers, even if it were 
necessary to put aU the capital at risk in order to do it 
Nor was this enterprising gentleman the only one at 
&ult in this respect The speeches in Congress, by the 



friends of the line, were in the same strain ; the news- 
papers encouraged it, and the people generally de- 
manded for their mail steamers pre-eminence in speed, 
as in everything else. The result could not be otherwise 
than disastrous. To be sure the object was attained, 
and the performances of the noble ships were brilliant, 
and for a long time unsurpassed. But at what cost ? 
It was testified before a Committee of Congress, that 
the saving of a day each way, in the trip firom New 
York to Liverpool and return, cost the Company 
$16,800, amounting at the end of the year to $436,800, 
more than half the cost of the Atlantic or the Arctic. 
Two items contributed principally to this enormous 
outlay, repairs and fuel. In reference to the former, 
Mr. Rainey in his " Ocean Post," informs us that the 
repairs on the Collins ships for the first six years 
amounted to more than their original cost, or to about 
18 per cent, per annum ; the usual cost on British mail 
steamers being about 12 per cent. This difference he 
attributes to the rate of speed attained by the Collins 
line. As regards fuel, few are aware how largely the 
consinnption is increased by adding to the speed. It is 
an ascertained law that the resistance to bodies moving 
through the water, increases as the square of the ve- 
locity; and the power (or coal) necessary to produce 
speed varies as the cube of the velocity. Thus, a steam- 
ship which, at the speed of 10 miles an hom*, consumes 
41 tons of coal a day, would at 12 miles an hour con- 
sume 71 tons, and at 13 miles an horn* 90 tons, or two 
and one-fourth times as much as at 1 miles. With these 
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estimates before us, and remembering the speed at 
which these boasted ships were driven, Mr. ColUns' 
figures are by no means incredible. But they represent 
only a small portion of the sacrifice made to shorten 
the time between New York and Liverpool to the min- 
imum. The swift passages of which the Company and 
the coimtry at large were so proud, were made on a 
most dangerous ocean, amid fog and ice, along a thou- 
sand miles of coasting, and in the track of the whole 
Tnercantile marine employed in the commerce between 
Europe and North America. It was not strange that 
after many narrow escapes, two of the Company's 
steamers at length perished in mid-ocean ; the Arctic, 
in 1854, by collision in a fog with another steamer ; 
and the Pacific, in 1856, probably by coming in contact 
with floating ice-fields. These disasters, attended with 
great loss of life, impaired the confidence of the travel- 
Hng public and of Congress in the remaining vessels, 
and hastened, if they did not directly promote, the final 
ruin of the Company. 

4th. One further consideration should not be over- 
looked. The Collins Company relied too much upon 
the support of the Government, and not sufficiently 
upon its own exertions. Feeling that it had the public 
purse to depend upon, it did not control its expendi- 
tiu:es within the Umits of a wise economy, or manage 
its affairs with that care and prudence which every 
commercial undertaking must receive in order to ensure 
its permanent prosperity. A government subsidy, how- 
ever liberal, will not sustain a hne that does not possess 
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the conditions of success within itself, nor is it desirable 
that it should do so. Whatever fault may attach to 
Congress in the matter, it should not be blamed for 
withdrawing the subsidy of 1852, which was a tem- 
porary and conditional concession added to the original 
contract amount ; for its continuance would only have 
. postponed, and, in all probability, have aggravated, the 
catastrophe. It was evident that the Company was 
disposed to live upon the Government^ and the sooner 
the connection between the two was terminated, the 
better for the public morality and for the general 
interests of commerce. The failure of the costly 
enterprise was most humiliating to the nation, and 
its effect has been to discourage and retard our 
progress in steam navigation; but if we would not 
repeat the same experience, we must not hesitate 
to use candor and discrimination in judging of the 
causes which have worked us so much mortification 
and loss. 

Two mistakes, as we apprehend, were made on the 
abandonment of the Collins enterprise, and which will 
account for the present unsatisfiictory condition of our 
ocean steam navigation. One of these mistakes was 
made by the Government, and one by the mercantile 
community. The mistake of the Government consisted 
in its throwing up in despair the whole subject of 
steam, and of practically assuming that where Mr. 
Collins had failed, no one else could succeed. In its 
relations with this favored Company, it had been too 
easy and too liberal ; it now swung to the opposite 
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extreme, and from doing too much, came to do nothing. 
It was not politic to leave the steamship traffic of the 
Atlantic in the hands of foreigners, because one great 
experiment had proved abortive. A special committee 
should have been appointed by Congress to make a 
thorough investigation into the causes of this failure, 
and to propose a plan for the future. Judicious inter- 
vention at that time on the part of the Government 
would have encomuged new attempts, notwithstanding 
the disheartening eflFect of the misfortunes referred to. 
As a most important public interest^ the subject should 
have received prompt and earnest consideration ; the 
action of other governments iu fostering their respective 
steamship lines, laid the obligation upon our own to 
encourage our citizens to persistent efforts in the con- 
test for the great steamship routes terminating on our 
shores; and our statesmen should have been no less 
sagacious and far-seeing in reference to the result^ of 
a liberal policy in this respect^ than pubUc men in 
other countries. Congress owes a duty to every source 
of national wealth ; and it was a most serious error to 
permit one of the magnitude of ocean steam navigation 
to fail from absolute neglect; 

But at the crisis alluded to, the mercantile com- 
munity was also at fault, and our commerce is this 
day suflfering in consequence. It was just at this 
time that screw steamers had begun to show their 
adaptation to ocean service, and were coming into 
general use with foreign companies. These are the 
steam vessels that have interfered with the business 
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of sailing ships on the Atlantic Ocean; and as this 
business was largely in our hands, they have interfered 
seriously with us. They have diverted all the passen- 
ger and freighting business which our famous packets 
used to control; and as they are all owned abroad, 
this transfer of trade from canvas to steam has proved 
to be a transfer also from American to European 
tonnage. We have been strangely slow to the advan- 
tages offered by this class of vessels, although the 
experiment has been worked out under our very eyes, 
with the most abundant success. They cost less to 
construct and less to sail than paddle-wheel vessels, 
while their capacity for freight and passengers is much 
more. We have it on the authority of Sir Samuel 
Cunard, that the Arabia of 2,400 tons, can carry only 
400 or 500 tons of freight, while a screw steamer of 
the same tonnage, sailing at half the expense, will 
carry 1,800 tons. Their speed also, has been proved 
to be fully equal, if not superior, to the side-wheel 
steamers. Mr. Inman testified before the Select Com- 
mittee on ocean steamships of the House of Commons, 
that up to the advent of the Scotia, the vessels of his 
line, all screws, had beaten on the average, aU the 
Cunard vessels, and had beaten every vessel separately 
except the Persia. Subsequently, the City of New 
York, just before she was lost, beat the Scotia on the 
fastest passage ever made by the Cunard line; and 
during the month of June last, the splendid run of the 
China to Liverpool in nine days, and of the City of 
Boston to New York in about the same time, indicate 
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that screw steamers are achieving a reputation for 

speed which promises to be permanent and uniform 

This combination of economy, capacity and rapidity 

has not only enabled ocean propellers to drive sailing 

ships out of the competition — they are also rapidly 

taking the place of the old fashioned paddle-wheel 

steamers. Of more than 73,000 tons owned by the 

Peninsular and Oriental Company, 60,000 tons are in 

screw steamers, although up to 1852 all its tonnage 

was in side-wheel vessels. The Cimard Company has 

for several years employed a fleet of screw steamers 

for freight and passengers both in the Mediterranean 

and in the Atlantic trade ; it is now building this class 

of vessels for its regular mail service ; its newest and 

most favorite ships are the China and the Cuba, and 

other similar steamers are in course of construction. 

There are other prosperous lines engaged in the trade 

between the United States and Europe, which have 

always employed screw steamers, as the well-known 

and popular Inman line, and those connecting New 

York with Bremen and Hamburg. And yet in this 

country, we are still indiflFerent to the merits of these 

steamships, and the ideas of most of om* merchants 

cling to paddle-wheel boats which, to be sure, are well 

adapted for our river navigation, but which have lost 

their pre-eminence on the ocean. Boston has built 

screw steamers for several of its coastwise routes, which 

have acquitted themselves well both in the service for 

which they were designed, and in the employment of 

the Government during the war. In the great city 
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of New York, this class of vessels is not yet appreciated 
as it will be. We may be sure, however, that with or 
without the assistance of Government, no American 
line, which may be started in the trade with Europe, 
will succeed in a pecuniary point of view, unless the 
screw be adopted, instead of the paddle wheeL Such 
a line will have to compete with screw steamers, 
skilfully managed and economically sailed; and for 
general commercial purposes, the paddle wheel cannot 
succeed against the screw. At the present time there 
are twelve steamship lines employed in the transit 
between Eiu'ope and the United States j of these, all 
except the new French line, and a portion of the 
Cunard fleet, are screw steamers. When to this fact 
it is added that none of these lines, trading as they do 
to American ports, belong to the American flag, there 
appears strong ground for the statement that the 
neglect of our merchants to apprehend and appreciate 
the advantages of the vessels referred to and to adopt 
them for their use, has contributed in a most important 
degree to bring us, as a nation, to our present mor- 
tifying position in reference to the navigation of the 
ocean by steam. 

To this two-fold mistake — of indifierence on ihe 
part of the Government, and of slowness of compre- 
hension on the part of the mercantile community — 
we attribute it that at the opening of the civil war 
in 1861 there were only two or three American 
steamships in the Em*opean trade, and that for four 
years no American steamship in the merchant service 
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has crossed the Atlantic. The departures from the 
port of New York, of transatlantic steamers, are almost 
daily, but none of them belong to us. Two lines 
connect Boston with Liverpool, but they are both 
BritisL It is not pleasant to feel that we are indebted 
to the protection of a foreign flag for the safe trans- 
portation of our mails and our citizens on every ocean 
TOimd the globe; but when we are obliged to have 
recourse to foreign steamers to convey us from our 
own shores across aa ocean which, geographically, 
would almost seem to belong to us, the necessity is, 
to say the leasts a most unfortunate one. 

We cannot allow the present state of things to 
continue without seriously compromising our national 
dignity. If we would maintain the distinction upon 
the ocean to which we are entitled, we must perform 
our full share of the carrying trade, and to meet the 
existing requirements of this trade we must possess 
a large steam tonnage. It should not be forgotten 
that, at the commencement of the rebellion, companies 
who had grown rich in connection with the prosperity 
of this country, refused on the plea of neutrality, to 
bring supplies for the Government in the day of its 
trial. The advantages which would have accrued to 
the Government at that time from one or more well 
established steam lines to Europe, under om* own flag, 
can hardly be estimated. 

But the days of civil war have pa^ed away, as we 
trust, never to return. It still remains true, however, 
that the position of our nation among the great powers 
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of the world, demands that we keep pace with all 
others in the development of our mercantile marine. 
In former times, when om* commerce was wafted under 
canvas upon every sea, it would have been thought 
most absurd to maintain that whether the carrying 
trade continued in our possession or otherwise was of 
little importance, so long as merchandise in sufficient 
quantity was brought to or taken from our shores. 
Such an opinion would have implied that there is 
little value in marine commerce, and that there is no 
special advantage in being a great commercial nation. 
This would have been held to be a concession to 
another power forever of the supremacy of the seas. 
But why, then, the anxiety always manifested by this 
nation to promote its foreign commerce ; why its sen- 
sitiveness for the honor of the flag ; why its jealousy 
for the protection of our seamen, the freedom of navi- 
gation, and the equality of our vessels with those of 
the most favored nations ? The introduction of steam 
has not changed the principle upon which, as a nation, 
we have always acted; it has simply modified the 
conditions under which we must act for the future. 
In the very blood of our people we have the spirit 
and the ability to navigate the seas; our national 
energy requires that we maintain our position on the 
ocean, and our national history will lack consistency 
and completeness if we do not. And unquestionably 
we shall retrieve our position, and gain imder steam 
all and more than all we have lost imder canvas. 
We shall doubtless do our own carrying trade, just 
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as we shall raise our own grains and staples, and 
manufacture our own goods ; promoting all our great 
interests in harmony with and for the benefit of 
each other. 

Our national wealth will be promoted in two ways 

by our participation in the ocean steam navigation 

of the world. We shall, in the first place, receive 

the direct profits of ocean commerce which now go 

abroad to build up and enrich foreign companies. 

For every passenger who travels to the old world, 

a sum of money in gold is withdrawn from our national 

resources. For every package of foreign merchandise 

entering into the consumption of the country, a certain 

amount of gold is remitted abroad for freight money. 

Even the postages on all our correspondence accrue to 

the benefit of other nations. Surely we cannot longer 

afford to employ foreigners to perform this service for 

us, seeing that we can do it equally well ourselves. 

All this capital we need at home for the establishment 

and support of our own steamship companies, and for 

increasing our ability to bear without inconvenience 

the national burdens. 

But the indirect benefit to our wealth Jfrom successful 
ocean steam navigation will be still more important. 
The statistics of British commerce show that with the 
opening of steam communication a new impulse is 
always given to the operations of trade. With the 
regularity of a natural law, frequent, speedy and 
regular means of intercourse between nations, invari- 
ably extends the exchanges of products, and adds to 

8 
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the profit of such exchanges. The able and elaborate 
Memorial of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
submitted to Congress in 1864, contains carefully pre- 
pared tables which fully establish this fact, and illustrate 
most clearly the benefit which other nations have 
derived firom the multiplication of steamship lines, 
and by implication, the opportunities for gain which 
we hitherto have failed to improve. 

This subject is beginning to receive the thought 
and consideration to which its importance entitled it. 
Congress passed a bill in 1864, authorizing the Post- 
master-General to contract for a monthly mail service 
between some port north of the Eiver Potomac and 
Kio de Janeiro, calling at certain intermediate ports. 
It is expected that the Brazilian Government will 
assist in the support of the line which will be estab- 
lished as the result of this legislation; and we may 
hope that the mails and market intelligence transmitted 
between the great and prosperous nations of North and 
South America, will not longer be conveyed by way 
of England and English steamers, involving an unnec- 
essary outlay and great loss of time. At its last session 
Congress passed a bill to encourage the establishment 
of a steamship line between California and China. 
This is a route which, by every right, belongs to the 
American people, and we should be culpable in the 
extreme if we failed to occupy it. English enterprise 
has long regarded it with interest, and an English 
company undertook the service two or three years 
ago, but for some reason did not continue it. We 
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still have the opportunity, therefore, to open up this 
rich and promising trade for oui: own advantage ; and, 
although it is the immediate and appropriate duty of 
our fellow-citizens and our fellow-merchants on the 
Pacific coast, to organize and promote this enterprise, 
it is no less our duty to assist it in every possible way, 
and to manifest on all favorable occasions that sense 
of its great value to the entire country which we 
cannot but entertain on an examination of the facts 
of the case. The merchants of New York are desirous 
to open direct communication by steam with the 
Mediterranean; and the Italian Government, feeling 
anxious to be brought into closer contact with the 
United States, has proposed to guaranty a portion 
of the capital for a company, which shall assume this 
service. The advantages of such a line are very evi- 
dent; and would have no direct conflicting line to 
contend with, a consideration which imfortunately for 
us, does not attach to many eligible steamship routes 
on the globe. In Boston a company has been estab- 
lished by special charter, and has been regularly organ- 
ized, which proposes to enter into competition with 
the Cimard line in the Liverpool trade. This company 
has been delayed in the fulfilment of its plans by the 
temporary effect of the war upon the currency, and 
by the requirements of the Government upon ship- 
builders and merchants, but now that the price of 
labor and material is becoming more reasonable, it is 
preparing to bmld some large and powerful first-lass 
screw steamers, suitable for the export as well as the 
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import trade, and adapted to the wants of an increasing 
immigration. 

Thus it appears that the subject of ocean steam nav- 
igation is beginning to awaken a new interest among 
us. This interest however is as yet too circumscribed 
in the • community ; our capitalists and business men 
are not fully alive to the bearing which an extended 
steamship commerce will have upon our general pros- 
perity, nor do they realize the profitable character of 
this commerce when properly conducted. If it were 
otherwise, there would be much less diffculty in getting 
the stock taken up in the various steamship projects 
which are proposed. In part, the slowness which is 
exhibited to assist in these undertakings, may be 
attributed to the feeling of discouragement which has 
come over our people in view of our want of success 
in the past, and particularly in consequence of the 
failure of the Collins Company. But surely we are not 
prepared to admit our incapacity and inferiority upon 
the ocean, and to confess that what we accomplished 
so easily and triumphantly in the days of canvas, we 
must yield to others, now that steam has changed the 
circumstances and conditions of ocean commerce. If 
we were imable to explain the causes of our want of 
success hitherto in steamship navigation, there might 
perhaps be more excuse for our being dispirited and 

• 

apathetic ; but, as these causes are apparent on even a 
superficial examination of the history of American 
steamship lines, there is no reason whatever why our 
attempts should not be made with all confidence in 
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their complete success in every respect For this 
reason only, the Collins Company is more particularly 
referred to at this time than might otherwise be desir- 
able; not that there is any satisfaction in dwelling 
upon its misfortimes, but because the misapprehensions 
which have so widely prevailed in reference to them, 
have worked a serious injury to our national trade, 
and have made us weak on the ocean, where we ought 
to and might have continued to be strong. 

Shall it not be the emphatically expressed conviction 
of this Convention, that ocean steam navigation under 
the American flag must henceforth be accepted as of 
the first national importance, and that its promotion 
must be the aim of all oin* enterprising citizens? 
Shall we not recommend it as entitled to the encoin*- 
agement and assistance of local Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade ; and as worthy of the careful 
consideration of those who, while making judicious 
investments for themselves, would be glad at the same 
time to subserve the public good ? The time has gone 
by for this interest to be called simply a commercial 
or a seaboard question. It is a national question, 
involving the national honor as well as the national 
wealth ; and as such it cannot but warmly commend 
itself equally to the West and to the East, which have 
so nobly vied with each other in zealous regard for 
and in vigorous and potential efibrt to mantain what- 
ever is essential to the dignity of the flag and to the 
honor of the Kepublic. The old paddle-wheel steamer 
was available, to a certain extent, for the importation 
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of merchandise from Great Britain and continental 
Europe; but for the exportation of our products, it 
was of no service whatever. Now that ocean steam- 
ships have been perfected for the export, no less than 
for the import trade, the agricultural interest in our 
coimtry, as much as the commercial, is concerned in 
them, and it can no longer be a matter of indifference, 
either to the West or to the East, whether the ocean 
lines, which under the new order of things will run 
from our Eastern seaports, and which wiU simply serve 
as the continuation of the great railway routes trav- 
ersiBg our broad domain, bringing Si Louis, Chicago 
and Detroit in close communication with Liverpool, 
Manchester, Havre, Genoa and other transatlantic marts 
and markets, shall be controlled and managed abroad, 
with reference solely to foreign ideas and for the 
benefit of foreign owners. So far from this, we hope 
in the American steamship lines now going into opera- 
tion, to see Western and Eastern names side by side, 
not only in the stock subscriptions, but in the lists of 
directors and managers, believing, as we do, that such 
an arrangement will ensure the broadest, most compre- 
hensive, and most truly national administration of the 
affairs of these companies. 

May not this Convention also respectftilly memorialize 
Congress to mature and adopt a policy which shall 
protect and promote American steamship navigation ? 
As already stated, measm-es have been passed to en- 
courage a movement on one or two of our routes; 
but we fear that as yet the importance of this subject 
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is only in part appreciated at Washington; or we 
should certainly see more determined and hearty 
action. A spirit of hesitancy and distrust appears in 
the legislation which haa taken plaoe, and there is 
a want of energy and will such as we should like 
to discover. The subsidy for a line to Brazil is 
dependent upon the course of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, and wiU fail unless a corresponding amount be 
granted by that power. In the matter of the proposed 
Italian line, our Government has as yet taken no 
action, nor in reference to the Boston and Liverpool 
line, which has a company to compete with, enriched 
and made powerful by the long continued and most 
liberal patronage of the British Government. It is not 
likely that the new American steamship lines will need 
assistance beyond a proper compensation for carrying 
the mails, for any length of time ; nor is it desirable 
that they should be organized in the expectation of 
receiving permanent aid ; but it seems necessary that 
in view of all the circumstances of the case, such 
public aid and encomragement should be oflFered as 
will induce our capitalists to enter upon this depart- 
ment of enterprise, and to assist in building up an 
interest which has too long been permitted to languish. 
We care not how carefully guarded in all its provisions, 
such legislative aid may be made ; or how strict the 
requirements may be, in reference to the character 
of the vessels to be employed, and the method of 
their management. But it certainly becomes Congress 
to foster our steamship enterprises until they shall 
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have had opportunity to develop themselves and to 
gain a footing similar to that of the foreign companies 
which now control the trade. We have succeeded far 
beyond any other nation in our inland and coastwise 
navigation ; and in the ocean steamers which we have 
built in the past, we have shown a skill in modelling 
and in constructing, wluch all our rivals have recog- 
nized and admitted. With judicious and timely assist- 
ance from the Government, and with prudence on the 
part of our merchants, we believe ourselves able to 
re-commence an amicable contest for the carrying 
trade of the ocean; and notwithstanding the start 
which by our misfortunes and mistakes others have 
secured, if we are true to our past achievements, we 
shall, in due time, see the American steamship where 
the American sailing packet formerly was in the esti- 
mation of the world, and where it was in our own 
regard — the peer of all competitors, and the worthy 
representative on every ocean of the national genius 
and prosperity. 
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The Committee of the Government of the Boston 
Board of Trade, '' appointed to inquire into the plans 
for the construction of a Railroad from the western 
shore of Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean, as con- 
templated by the Act of Congress approved July 2, 
1864, and as submitted to the Board by Col. Rowland, 
and particularly, to consider the bearing which the com- 
pletion of this line of railroad will be likely to have 
upon the manufacturing and commercial prosperity of 
New England," unanimously concur in submitting the 
following Report: — 

The Railroad now under consideration is the northern- 
most of the three lines which have been projected to 
unite the States on the Pacific with the Atlantic coast. 
Its route is north of the 45th parallel, commencing at 
a point upon Lake Superior, and passing through 
Minnesota, Dacotah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, 
to a point on Puget Sound, with a branch by the valley 
of the. Columbia river to Portland, in Oregon. To 
quote the eloquent language of Governor Fuller: — 

"Strangely enough, and doubtless uncontemplated by the 
originators of this plan for an union of the two great oceans, 
this road as projected, follows the wavy outline of the isothermal 



temperate zone of the Northern Hemisphere, along which 
civilization makes the circuit of the globe. This zone contains 
the zodiac of empires. Along its axis appear the great cities 
of the world. Along this belt encircling the globe, we discover 
the chief centres of intelligence and power, and the greatest 
intensity of energy and progress. Along this axis, hardly 
varying an hundred leagues, civilization has travelled as by 
an inevitable instmct, since creation's dawn." 

Until within a year or tv70, the Territories west 
of Minnesota through which this railroad is to pass, 
were hardly known among us, even by name, but the 
recent development of that wonderful country has been 
so rapid as to fix the attention of the whole community. 
Minnesota itself, which in 1850 had a population of 
only 5,354, is estimated in 1865 to contain 350,000 
inhabitants. The new Territory of Montana on the 
eastern slope of the Kocky mountains, at the beginning 
of the present year was estimated to have a population 
of 30,000 ; last year the estimate was only 12,000, and 
the year before, not half that nimiber. Idaho, hardly 
two years old, has a population of more than 40,000. 
The yield of gold in each of these Territories, is already 
very large; in Idaho, for the year ending June 
30, 1864, it was $2,306,568, an increase of more than 
two millions of dollars in a year. In the month of July 
last, one Express Company transported $500,000 from 
Idaho to San Francisco. The Territory of Washington, 
bordering on the Pacific ocean and the Columbia river, 
is admirably situated for commerce. It is said to have 
the best harbors on the Pacific coast; its lands are 
agricultural and mineral; it is well supplied with 
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timber, which it is already exporting to ports on the 
American coast and to China, Japan, and the Islands 
of the Pacific. Its deposits of coal are declared to be 
inexhaustible. Oregon, also, is rich in mineral wealth; 
its soil is productive, and its climate temperate ; its 
resources are only awaiting transportation facilities 
across the continent, to be speedily and greatly mul- 
tiplied. Already it possesses valuable means of com- 
munication with the interior, in its noble rivers. The 
Columbia, "larger than the Danube, and equal to the 
Ganges," is navigated by steamers as well as sailing 
vessels, for a distance of four hundred miles from its 
mouth. Snake river, the most important tributary of 
the Columbia, is also navij^able by steam a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles, thus making five hundred 
and fifty miles of present navigation. G overnor Curry 
informs us that, 

"In the ensuing spring, two hundred miles will be added to 
the steam navigation of the Columbia, and one hundred and 
twenty miles to that of Snake river, thus making travel and 
transportation by steamboat available for a distance of six 
hundred miles in the interior." 

It was for the benefit of these splendid territories, as 
well as to open an overland route from Asia across our 
continent, that Congress, in 1864, passed an Act incor- 
porating the Northern Pacific Railroad, with a capital 
of One Hundred Millions of Dollars. The great impor- 
.tance, in a national point of view, which the Govern- 
ment attaches to the construction of the railroad thus 
chartered, is illustrated by the large concessions of the 
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public lands made to it. Not only is the right of way 
granted, extending two hundred feet on either side of 
the railroad, with all necessary ground for stations, 
shops, etc. ; but, in further aid of the enterprise, 

"Every alternate section of public land, not mineral, desig- 
nated by odd numbers, to the amount of twenty alternate sec- 
tions a mile on each side of said railroad line, as said company 
may adopt, through the Territories of the United States, and 
ten alternate sections of land a mile on each side of said rail- 
road line, whenever it passes through any State." 

This grant of the pubUc domain is equal to about 
forty-seven millions of acres. Mr. John Wilson, of the 
Third Auditor's Office, late Land Conunissioner of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, an eminent authority on this 
subject, in a letter which is appended to this report, 
says of these lands, 

"They are all fit for cultivation, and consequently the local 
business will support the road ; in fact it is one of the most 
beautiful sections of country in the world." 

He adds that the grant compares favorably with the 
celebrated Illinois Central grant, and he thinks it a 
small estimate to say, that, if properly managed, it will 
build the entire road, together with a connecting line 
on the eastward with the Michigan and Canada roads, 
and an entire fleet of steamers and other vessels for the 
coasting and East India trade, on the west. 

The action of Congress, above referred to, presup- 
poses the practicability of the Northern route for the 
construction of a railroad. The Select Committee of 



the House of Representatives, in their Report upon this 
subject, show that 

"The railroad distance, via St. Paul, to all the Atlantic 
ports, will be on an average three hundred and fifty-one miles 
less than by the Central route." 

They claim for the Northern, 

" Greater proximity to Asia, the shortest distance between 
great water lines, greater proximity to Europe, the shortest 
and most direct route between Asia and Europe." 

The distances from St. Paul and Lake Superior to 
Seattle, on Puget Sound, are respectively 1,764 and 
1,750 miles ; and from the same point to Vancouver, on 
the Coliunbia, 1,747 and 1,733 miles. From St. Louis, 
by the Central route, to Benicia, the distance is 2,482 
miles. Seattle, on Puget Sound, is as much nearer than 
,San Francisco to Asiatic ports, as are New England 
ports nearer than the City of New York to Europe. 

Li the gradients, as in distances, the Northern 
route to the Pacific would seem to have superior 
advantages. 

''The sum of ascents and descents from St. Paul to Seattle 
is 21,787 feet, against 29,387 on the Central, 48,791 on the 35th 
parallel, and 38,350 on the 32nd parallel route. These figures 
give the best practical index of the effect of the gradients to 
increase the cost of transportation. Engineers allow one mile 
for every 52.08 feet of rise or fall, as denoting the additional 
working expense over a level route; which would add to the 
Northern route 412 miles, to the Central route 556 miles, to 
the 35th parallel route 924 miles, and the 32nd parallel route 
726 miles. . . , . . Taking the equp-ted distances, — that is. 
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taking the lengths of level routes of equal working expense for 
each route, instead of the lineal distances — we find Seattle, via 
St. Paul, to Chicago, 2,586 miles, and Benicia, via Eock Island, 
to Chicago, 3,037 miles. Comparing, in the same manner, the 
nearest connections of each route with the great lakes, we 
have, from Puget Sound, via St. Paul, to Lake Superior, 2,162 
miles, against 3,037 miles, the distance from Benicia to Chicago, 
a remarkable disparity between the routes in favor of the 
Northern route, when it is considered that, at Chicago, the 
water line thence to Europe is as long as from Lake Superior." 

» 

The Congressional Report, from which we have 
already quoted, furnishes the following striking facts in 
reference to the engineering facilities for the construc- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad : 

• 

"The Northern route might be called the route of the 
Missouri and Columbia rivers. It touches the Missouri at 
the mouth of the Yellowstone, and near the Great Falls ; the 
Columbia at the head of steamboat navigation. Steamers 
have actually ascended the Missouri to Fort Benton, a short 
distance below the Great Falls, and the Columbia and Snake 
rivers to Priests' Rapids and the mouth of the Pelouse. These 
rivers are now used by the War Department as lines of trans- 
portation for troops and supplies. Troops will next month be 
sent in steamers to Fort Benton, and thence be despatched 
overland to the department of Oregon. The distance from 
Fort Benton to the mouth of the Pelouse is about 485 miles, 
and to Priests' Rapids about 560 miles. No other route pre- 
sents this extraordinary engineering facility for the construction 
of an overland railroad ; for it can be worked simultaneously 
in four different divisions, the extremity of each division resting 
on water lines, and thus the road can move on simultaneously 
on eight different sections ; the longest division being the one 
from Fort Benton to the Columbia, and the longest distance of 
road from a single point accessible by water being less than 
300 miles. On every other route the distance between water 
lines will be from 1,500 to 2,000 miles." 
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The Northern overland route, according to the fore- 
going, has akeady been traversed for military purposes, 
while a rapidly increasing population is being drawn 
to its precincts, by the advantages which offer them- 
selves so temptingly to the settler. Governor Curry 
informs us that, 

^^From the Pacific coast, there are continuous settlements 
for seven hundred miles in the interior along the valley of the 
Columbia, and indeed beyond, for the populous places in 
Montana Territory are rapidly growing into significance, and 
connect the line of settlements not only to the base of the Bocky 
mountains, but through them and down on this side to the 
forks of the Missouri, where Gallatin City is situated. These 
centres of population of Eastern Oregon, Idaho, and Montana 
chiefly comprise farming, trading, and mining interests." 

Tour Conamittee respectfully submit that from the 
evidence which in brief they now adduce, there can be 
no question that on the groimd both of national expe- 
diency and of local necessity, the construction of the 
Northern Pacific Eailroad should proceed without delay; 
also, that not only are there no natural obstacles of 
an insuperable nature in the way of its construction, 
but its comparatively short distance, its easy grades, and 
its water connections furnish remarkably favorable and 
valuable advantages, and prove the route to be feasible 
as well as practicable. 

It remains only to consider the interest which New 
England may be supposed to have in the construction 
of tiie Northern Pacific Eailroad. 
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Without entering into the merits of the other over- 
land routes to the Pacific, your Committee suppose it 
will not be claimed that any one of them oflFers direct 
and particular benefit to this part of the country. They 
may indeed present advantages to our capitalists in 
the way of investment ; but the Northern only can be 
shown to promise results in which New England has a 
positive and immediate interest The Central and the 
Southern will bring the Pacific States into close connec- 
tion with New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 
Orleans ; and the trunk lines from some of these cities 
are already seeking to identify themselves with the 
companies proposing western extensions. But none of 
the commerce, thus to be developed, will flow near or 
towards New England ; it will pass altogether away 
from the northern lakes and rivers, in the traflGlc of 
which we have a large interest ; and it will not touch 
the north-western States, with the prosperity of which 
our citizens are intimately connected. We may, per- 
haps, remotely participate in the internal trade which 
will grow up under the improved state of inland trans- 
portation ; but in the overland business, — the foreign 
through traffic — seeking a port on the Atlantic for 
transmission to Europe, we can expect to have no 
share whatever. On the other hand, your Committee 
believe that New England will have a positive and 
direct interest in the Northern Pacific Railroad, being 
brought into connection with it by liQes now in opera- 
tion, and being able to oflfer, by its means, superior 
facilities for the commerce of the Orient which must 
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surely, to a greater or less extent, pass over this conti- 
nental line. Boston and its neighbor cities can hardly 
aflFord to let the opportunity escape them, which now 
presents for their use a railroad to the Pacific essen- 
tially their own. 

Yom: Conunittee cannot properly consider this part 
of the subject^ without making special reference to 
Canada. Indeed, for all the piuposes of these inquiries. 
New England and the Canadas may be considered as 
having one and the same interest. So closely allied 
geographically — so interlocked — are the territories of 
the United States with the British possessions, that the 
railways on either side are used for convenience in 
passing from one place to another in the same nation- 
aUty. The best route from New Brunswick to Canada, 
lies through the State of Maine ; and the direct course 
from Mew England to Michigan, Wisconsin, and the coun- 
try lying beyond, is through a part of Canada. In like 
manner, the most available route between Canada and 
British Columbia, appears to be by the proposed North- 
ern Pacific line, which will run near to the British 
frontier, but will still be upon the territory of the 
United States. It is proposed, therefore, simply to 
enlarge an international railway policy already adopted 
and approved. The roads on both sides of the national 
boundaries are now embraced in one system; they 
receipt for freight^ and they book passengers inter- 
changeably; they make joint tarifis; and until the 
difierence in the customs duties, which within two or 
three years has much increased, and has now become 
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very considerable, there was hardly anything to remind 
the traveller where either nationality ended or merged 
in the other. 

The Grand Trunk Railway in particular, depends 
upon New England for much of its business, and prac- 
tically deals with Boston and Portland as its termini no 
less than Montreal and Quebec. So also, Boston and 
Portland regard the Grand Trunk as identified with 
their prosperity, and are glad to communicate by its 
intervention with the great Northwest. It is worthy 
of inquiry therefore, whether this cooperation in furnish- 
ing transportation facilities, which has worked so well 
on the eastern portion of the continent, may not be 
extended across the hemisphere, and be made to em- 
brace the possessions of each power in the extremest 
west. In other words, have not the Northern and 
Eastern States a common interest with the Canadas, 
and vice versa, in constructing a Pacific Railroad which 
shall add to the profit of the lines now in existence, 
. and which shall make use of these lines as so many 
links in the chain of communication from ocean to 
ocean ? Does not the best line from Maine and Massar 
chusetts to the northwest coast, promise to be in 
connection with Canadian roads already built; and does 
not the most available line from Canada to its sister 
colonies on that coast, promise to be in connection with 
an American line yet to be built ? It would almost 
seem to be a geographical necessity that the Northern 
Railroad to the Pacific should be international, free for 
both nations, common to both, and for the benefit of 
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both. The Grand Trunk Railway has been pushed in 
a westerly direction as far as is practicable on Canadian 
territory. At Collingwood, Goderich, Samia and 
Windsor, it meets the waters of the central lakes, and 
reaches its utmost limits in that direction. It might 
indeed be extended on the north shore of Lake 
Superior ; but as at Samia and Windsor, it now con- 
nects with the American lines crossing the peninsula 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, (in some of which British 
capital has been largely invested,) it would seem more 
expedient to ally its interests with these lines still 
more closely, rather than to encounter the diflBculties 
and assume the expense which would at present be 
involved in the construction of a railroad line through 
that northern country. An overland route through 
British territory ha^ been surveyed, to consist partly 
of railway and partly of water transit ; but this would 
be fully available for only six months in the year, and 
would therefore very inadequately meet the demands 
of the trade which it would be designed to promote. . 
Intelligent men on both sides of the frontier are dis- 
posed to believe that one northern railroad to the 
Pacific will, for many years to come, answer for the 
commerce of both countries ; and as the route surveyed 
south of the frontier, combines more advantages than 
any other, so far as known, prominent Canadian gen- 
tlemen and such English capitalists as have had the 
subject brought to their notice, recommend their coun- 
trymen to unite with us in the prosecution of the great 
work. It is thought that English capital and enterprise. 
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joined to the American land grants, will form a sure 
and sound basis for the finances of the road ; and it is 
believed that such arrangements can be made, by legis- 
lation and otherwise, as will guarantee an equality of 
influence in the working of the line when completed. 
Canada has already been prompt to recognize its 
interest in the construction of this International Rail- 
road ; it is to be hoped that New England will be no 
less alive to the advantages which must result to its 
manufacturing and commercial industry, in connection 
with this great continental highway. 

Since the passage of the Bill of July 2, 1864, char- 
tering the Northern Pacific Railroad, circiunstances, 
until now, have not been favorable for placing the pro- 
ject prominently before the community. The time has 
now arrived for definite and determined action, in order 
that the liberal assistance profiered by the Govern- 
ment in aid of the line, may be made available. Fur- 
ther delay may prove fatal to the enterprise, and at all 
events will endanger the participation of New England 
in it. In view therefore of the vast national impor- 
tance of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; of the trade it 
will develop all along its busy line ; of the Asiatic com- 
merce it will divert from the protracted and hazardous 
voyage by the Southern Capes ; and of the immense 
benefits which must inure to New England from its 
connection with this mighty traffic, and from the posi- 
tion to which it will be brought in the shortest line 
between Asia and Europe, — increasing the direct de- 
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mand for our manufactures, crowding our ports with 
shipping, and quickening all our population with new 
powers and impulses — your Committee unanimously 
recommend that the influence of the Boston Board of 
Trade be, in every proper way, given in favor of the 
immediate construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; 
and in support of such applications in its behalf as may 
be made at home and abroad, to enable those who may 
be called to its management to prosecute the work 
committed to them in a manner and by a method 
worthy of the great interest involved. 

GEO. C. RICHAEDSON, 
EDWARD S. TOBEY, 
C. 0. WHITMORE, 
F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., 
E. B. BIGELOW, 
ALPHEUS HARDY, 
HAMILTON A. HILL, 
OTIS NORCROSS, 
AVERY PLUMER. 

BOSTON, November 24, 1865. 
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MR. WILSON'S LETTER. 

Treasury Departmei^t, 
Third Auditor's Office, Oct. 19, 1865 
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Dear Colonel, 

You ask my opinion of the value of the charter 
of the Northern Pacific Bailroad Company; and I regret that 
I am too sick and weak to give you anything more than a 
skeleton answer, embracing a few of the salient points, and 
without figures. 

It may be well to premise that I spent most of my life in the 
Land service, having entered the General Land Office of the 
United States in 1831, and filled every grade of service in that 
Department until 1855, with a short interval, when I resigned, 
and leaving it in 1865 as Commissioner or Head of the office. 
While in that office, I studied and thoroughly imderstood the 
whole system— carried out the grants made for internal im- 
provements — specially sustained and carried through the 
grants for railroad purposes, and planned and arranged the 
whole Pacific and Central system of survej^s. I thus became 
familiar, from the best sources, with the whole topography of 
the country, its mineral wealth, agricultural resources, and 
commercial relations. 

With this theoretical knowledge, I was called in 1855, after 
leaving the General Land Office, to the Commissionership of 
the Illinois Central Bailroad Company. I found the land busi- 
ness in chaos ; doubts resting on their titles, still stronger doubts 
of the value of the grant. Without referring to my services 
there, I will only say that with all the information I have thus 
collected, and an experience enjoyed by but very few, I consider 
the grant for the Northern Pacific worth from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent, more than the Central ; for the following 
reasons, to wit : 
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The lands along the Northern, are all fit for cultivation; 
and consequently the local business will support the Eoad. 
In fact, it is one of the most beautiful sections of country in 
the world ; and you travel comparatively a short distance west 
from St. Paul, till you feel the influence of the Pacific winds, 
and strike the isothermal line of Southern Illinois, and where 
cattle can pasture the whole year. 

The mineral wealth along the Northern is almost incalculable. 
Gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, and coal ; and the portions of 
land containing these minerals, that must fall to the Company, 
will be of immense value. 

Its conamercial relations. Besides the local trade which will 
spring up along the line of this Road, and with which there 
can be no competition, it will command the fur and other 
trades of the Hudson's Bay and other Companies, and of all 
the Northwest, including British and Eussian America. From 
the prevalence of the Trade winds on the Pacific, sailing vessels 
can enter and depart at any time from Puget's Sound, and 
hence there is reasonable probability that this Eoad will 
monopolize all the Chinese and East India trade, as transpor- 
tation by sailing vessels is so much cheaper than by steam, and 
there is no part of the U. S. Pacific coast where sails cannot be 
used ; of course with steam this stands as fair as any other, if 
not better ; and unless I am very much deceived, this Eoad, 
if carried on at once, will monopolize all that trade for years, 
before any other Is finished. 

I have not the figures, nor would I now be able to work 
them up if I had ; but comparing this with the Illinois Central 
EaUroad grant, I think it a small estimate to say, that if this 
grant is properly managed, it will build the entire Eoad, con- 
necting with the present terminus of the Grand Trunk, through 
to Puget's Sound and head of navigation on the Columbia; 
fit out an entire fleet for the China, East India and coasting 
trade, of sailing vessels and steamers ; and leave a surplus that 
will roll up to millions. 

I remain, &c., 

JOHN WILSON- 
CoL. EowLAND, Washington. 
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CLIMATE. 

The Report of the Select Committee on the Pacific Eailroad, 
laid before Congress and ordered to be printed April 16, 1800, 
contains the following opinion in reference to the climate of 
the Northern route : 

"The undersigned are satisfied that the objections which 
have been urged against this route on account of the severity 
of the climate and the depth of the snow are utterly untenable. 
Kailroads are now in successful operation where the difficulties 
in both these respects are at least equal to those that will be 
encountered on this route. Indeed, the climate is much more 
severe on the Russian and Canada roads. The snow is abso- 
lutely less on the northern than on the central route. It is 
notorious that it is small through the prairie region from 
Minnesota to the base of the Rocky mountains; and the 
explorations have famished significant and reliable informa- 
tion, removing entirely all doubt as to its being a serious 
difficulty in crossing either of the mountain ranges. In the 
Flathead country and on the great plain of the Columbia there 
is less snow than in the prairie region east of the Rocky 
mountains. Indeed, throughout the entire extent of the route, 
cattle and stock keep in good condition in winter without 
fodder. The quantity of stock in the interior of Washington 
and Oregon and east of the mountains, which thrive and live 
solely upon the winter grass, is very large. During the past 
winter the stock of Capt. Mullan, in charge of the Fort Benton 
and Walla Walla wagon road, has been subsisted on the grass 
of the Bitter Root valley, and at the last accounts, the middle 
of January, was doing well. It is not necessary to elaborate 
this question of climate, as the information given in the reports 
of the ci^plorers is very fall and convincing." 

On the same subject, the late Governor Stevens' testimony 
is as follows : 

"I will now consider the question of the cold. It is alleged 
that the weather is so cold on the route of the 47th parallel 
that it will be impracticable to work men in the construction 
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of the road for a large portion of the year, and that it will be 
impracticable to run cars for many days in the winter, 

" Unfortunately for these opinions, we happen to have obser- 
vations on these points, and to have great lines of railroad in 
operation over tracts of country as cold, and even colder, than 
the route from Fort Benton to the shores of the Pacific. The 
mean winter temperature at Fort Benton in 1853-54, was 25° 
38' above zero. The average at Montreal, on the Grand Trunk 
Railroad, for the same year, was 13° 22', and for a mean of ten 
years, 17° 80' above zero. At Quebec it was, in 1853-54, 11** 
03' above zero, and for a mean of ten years, 13° 30' above zero. 
On the great Russian railroad from St. Petersburg to Moscow 
the comparison is very similar. The mean winter temperature 
for a series of 21 years at Moscow is 15° 20', and at St. Peters- 
burg for a mean of 25 years, 18° 10' above zero. 

"At Fort Snelling, on the great lines through Minnesota from 
St. Paul to Pembina, and from St. Paul to Breckinridge, now 
actually in process of construction, the mean winter tempera- 
ture of 1853-54 was 11° 64', and the mean of thirty-five 
winters, 16° 10' above zero. Thus, in the winter of 1853-54, 
an unusually cold winter. Fort Benton was 12° warmer than 
Montreal, 14° warmer than Quebec, 14° warmer than Fort 
Snelling, 10° warmer than Moscow, and 7° warmer than St. 
Petersburg. Looking to the Bitter Root valley, we find its 
average temperature in the winter of 1853-54 to be 24° 90', 
and in 1854-55 30° 30' above zero, making it for the two 
winters, respectively, 10° and 15° warmer than at Moscow, 
and 7° and 12° warmer than at St. Petersburg. In 1853-54 
it was 12° warmer than at Montreal, and 14° warmer than at 
Quebec. But I will not content myself with giving you the 
average winter temperatures ; let us consider the greatest cold 
observed. The greatest cold in the winter of 1853-54 was 20° 
below zero at Cantonment Stevens. At Fort Snelling it was 
36°, at Montreal 34°, and at Quebec 29° below zero, from 
which you will see that on this route the greatest cold is not 
equal to the greatest cold on the route of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad of Canada. The same fact is unquestionably true of 
the great artery of Russia from Moscow to St. Petersburg, but 
I have not been able to obtain ihe daily observations for 
purposes of comparison. We will look at it in another point 
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of view. Take the number of cold days when the average 
temperature was below zero. The average temperature was 
below zero twelve days at Fort Benton, ten days at Cantonment 
Stevens, eighteen days at Fort Snelling, eighteen days at Mon- 
treal, and twenty-three days at Quebec. Thus you will see that 
there were more cold days on the line of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road, and on the roads in Minnesota, than on this Northern route. 
Having compared the average winter temperatures, and the 
number of cold days, let us look at the climate in another 
point of view. Take the number of warm days when the 
average temperature was above the freezing point, and I find 
that at Fort Benton the thermometer was forty-three out of 
ninety days, and at Cantonment Stevens thirty-two out of 
ninety days above the freezing point, against only six days 
out of ninety at Fort Snelling, five days out of ninety at 
Quebec, eight days out of ninety at Montreal, and eighteen 
days out of ninety at Albany — all in the winter of 1863-64." 

In reference to cultivation. Governor Stevens continues: 

" In my judgment, the time will come when there will be 
agricultural settlements throughout the whole extent of this 
country, from the Mississippi to the shores of the Pacific, 
simply excepting limited extents of country along the higher 
part of the mountain chains, and in some of the prairie regions, 
to be referred to more particularly hereafter. As illustrative 
of the capacity of this country, I beg to refer to a few facts. 
The Indians of Washington Territory and Oregon, east of the 
Cascade mountains, are rich in horses and cattle, the former 
of which have been introduced within a hundred, and the latter 
within thirty years. Their wealth, perhaps, is not equalled 
by any civilized community on this continent. Indians among 
those tribes own from one to four thousand head of horses and 
cattle each. The Spokanes and Flathead nation have many 
horses and cattle, which range the winter long without fodder, 
and, as I know from personal observation, they do not shrink 
away but very little in flesh. Never have I seen fatter beef 
than the Indian cattle, in the Walla Walla, in January. 
At Fort Benton and Fort Union, where there are large 
numbers of horses and cattle, they retain their flesh all 
winter without fodder." 
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MULLAN'S MILITARY WAGON ROAD, 

• A Military Road was constructed during the years 1858 to 
1862, under the superintendence of Capt. MuUan, U. S. A., 
from Fort Walla WaJla on the Columbia, to Fort Benton on 
the Missouri, a distance of six hundred and twenty-four miles. 
The general description of the route given in the Report sub- 
mitted to Congress February 19, 1863, is interesting as showing 
the nature of the country to be traversed by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad : 

" Our road involved one hundred and twenty miles of 
diflScult timber-cutting, twenty-five feet broad; and thirty 
measured miles of excavation, fifteen to twenty feet wide. 
The remainder was either through an open, timbered country, 
or over open rolling prairie. From Walla Walla eastward, the 
country might be described in succinct terms as follows; 
First, one hundred and eighty miles, open, level, or rolling 
prairie ; next, one hundred and twenty miles, densely timbered 
mountain bottoms ; next, two hundred and twenty-four miles, 
open, timbered plateaus, with long stretches of prairie ; and 
next, one hundred miles, level or rolling prairie. Thus it is 
seen that the Rocky and Bitter Root mountains rise midway 
in our route, with long prairie slopes on either side ; that the 
latter are intersected in every direction by streams flowing 
from both water-sheds, and rising in the heart of the mountain 
system ; that these prairie stretches interpose but slight 
obstructions to the location of a road, and it is only in the 
more elevated central sections where our sterner engineering 
problems are to be met." 

Capt. Mullan says that " one of the principal objects looked 
forward to in the completion of our road, was the collecting 
of such railroad statistics and data as would definitely deter- 
mine the location of a railroad line that starting from St. Paul, 
would reach the Pacific ma the valley of the Columbia.' 
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The Report contains much valuable information, and strongly 
illustrates the practicability of the Northern Pacific route. 
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The Directors of the American Steamship Company 
beg to submit to the Stockholders the following Eeport 
of their action since the organization of the Company, 
in July last. 

On the appointment of the Directors, authority was 
given to them by special vote to charter two or more 
steamships for the Company, whenever in their judg- 
ment its interests should require; also, to enter into con- 
tract for the construction or purchase of one or two 
steamships, whenever the stock subscriptions should be 
adequate to the cost of at least two vessels adapted to 
the Liverpool service. 

In furtherance of the views of the Stockholders, thus 
expressed, a Committee was at once chosen to consider 
the questions of charter, purchase and construction, and 
this Committee has held frequent meetings for consul- 
tation and investigation. It was at first hoped that 
steamers might be chartered upon reasonable terms, to 
occupy the route and to develop the trade, during the 
interval that would elapse before the Company could 
construct ships of its own. The Directors were disposed 
to make any negotiations to this end, which should 
promise even nothing more than to save the Company 
from loss on the charters ; believing the early develop^ 
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ment of the enterprise to be more important than any 
question of immediate profit. But no vessels could be 
found in the United States which it would answer the 
purposes of the Company to employ ; and the rates 
named by parties in England, with whom correspond- 
ence was opened, were so high that the Directors did 
not feel warranted in binding the Company by an 
arrangement which, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances, (and such as have not subsequently presented 
themselves,) could evidently result not otherwise than 
in loss. 

The subject of construction has also received the 
careful attention of the said Committee. On inquiry, 
it was found that the shipbuilders and machinists were 
crowded with work, and that the requirements of the 
Government (the importance of which was paramount,) 
rendered it impossible for the Company to enter into 
contract with any degree of certainty as to time, and 
with any proper limits as to cost. The advance which, 
in consequence of this pressing demand for the public 
service, and from other causes, had taken place in the 
price of labor and of materials, seemed to render the 
time inopportune for building, and especially as the 
Directors have been inclined to believe that 'some of 
these causes were likely, before long, to be materially 
modified, giving opportunity to make contracts upon 
more favorable terms. 

The only remaining alternative has been to pur- 
chase. By the laws of the United States, the Company 
cannot buy ships of foreign construction, and obtain 



registers for them under the American flag; not to 
mention the very high prices at which steam tonnage 
has been held in Europe. In the purchase of vessels, 
to be employed under any other than our own flag, the 
Committee saw embarrassments which could not easily 
be overcome. On this side of the Atlantic, they have 
not yet found steamships which in all respects appeared 
suitable for the trade. Only two are known to the 
Directors which are even measurably adapted to the 
wants of the Company ; these are the fine vessels belong- 
ing to the Union Steamship Company, which it was 
intimated might perhaps be obtained if desired. A Sub- 
Committee examined these vessels, one of them in New 
York, and the other in our own harbor, and the question 
of their fitness was very carefully considered and re- 
considered. The final decision, reached within a few 
days past, was that it would not be expedient to com- 
mence the line with steamers not specially suited in all 
respects to its necessities, and the earnings of which do 
not promise to be reasonably proportionate to what 
their cost and the probable outlays upon them would 
amount to. 

The Directors appreciate the importance of placing 
vessels upon the route between Boston and Liverpool at 
the earliest practicable date ; but they also believe that 
the ultimate and permanent success of this great enter- 
prise depends largely upon making a right beginning, 
and more particularly in employing such and only such 
vessels as in point of strength, capacity, and consump- 
tion of fuel, may be relied upon for safety and for profit ; 
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cind in order to compete successfully with some of the 
best designed steamers afloat, the confidence of the 
mercantile community and of the travelling public 
must be secured, and also the favorable opinion of 
capitalists, and of others having money to invest. To 
this end every precaution must be taken against dis- 
aster, and every possible guarantee must be had against 
failure. That the service proposed by the American 
Steamship Company is one of more than ordinary 
promise, is certainly not less apparent to-day than 
when the subject was first presented for the consider- 
ation of this community, and the Directors anticipate 
that the time may be near, when, as already intimated, 
the Company will be justified in constructing the 
steamers which are needed. They are glad in the 
meantime, to notice that improvements of very great 
importance to the commerce of Boston, and con- 
sequently to the prosperity of this Company, are going 
forward in our railroad communications with the West, 
which, when completed, will not only more than ever 
before, make this line a public necessity, but also give 
additional assurances of its success. 

The subscriptions to the capital stock of the Company 
at the time of its organization amounted to about eight 
hundred thousand dollars. It was then intended to 
increase this amount without delay, and efforts were 
commenced with that object in view ; but during the 
summer months the uncertainty and depression which 
existed in the community in reference to public affairs, 
made it impossible tp accomplish what was desired. 
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The- absorbing interest of the presidential election 
seemed to render the autumn an unfavorable time for 
the presentation of the claims of the enterprise, and it 
was not thought expedient to press them. The stock 
list has not therefore been materially increased, but the 
Directors recommend that an appeal be made to the 
public spirited citizens of Boston to bring up the 
amount of the capital stock to at least one million and 
a half cf dollars, so that the Company may go forward 
in the construction of its vessels, as soon and as rapidly 
as circumstances shall favor, without embarrassment for 
want of means. The Committee of the Board of Trade, 
who first prepared the way for the formation of this 
Company, and the Directors who more recently have 
had charge of the enterprise, have acted in obedience 
to the wishes of the business men of the city most 
emphatically expressed, and in response to a call which 
was too urgent not to be regarded. But they have 
acted as the representatives of the merchants of Boston, 
and of all others interested in the welfare of the city ; 
and not for themselves alone. They rely therefore 
upon the hearty support and co-operation of the Stock- 
holders and of the citizens generally, believing that 
with what has already been accomplished, another 
united and vigorous effort will secure at no distant day 
what all are desirous to witness, — a regular line of first- 
class steamships, plying between Boston and Liverpool, 
under the American flag. 



REPORT, 



SuBxMiTTED January 10, 1866. 



At the last Annual Meeting of the American Steam- 
ship Company, the Directors explained at length the 
circumstances which up to that time had prevented the 
construction of steam vessels for the proposed service 
between Boston and Liverpool. To-day they are glad 
to be able to report that contracts have been entered 
into with parties of high reputation, for the first and 
second ships of the new line, to be ready for sea during 
the present year. 

As soon as the state of public affairs in our country 
became sufficiently settled to warrant definite action, 
the Directors, under authority vested in them by the 
special vote of the Stockholders, confided to a building 
committee the duty of deciding upon models, preparing 
specifications for the hull and the engines, inviting 
proposals, and making all preparatory arrangements for 
building. All this was a work of time, involving much 
careful thought and study, requiring the consideration 
of many details, and taxing the best experience of this 
and other cities. The cost of two steamers having thus 
been ascertained, the subscription list, which previously 
stood at somewhat less than eight hundred thousand 
dollars, was increased by a vigorous effort on the part 
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of the officers and agents of the Company to an amount 
equal to the estimated cost of construction and equip- 
ment, upwards of nine hundred thousand dollars. As 
soon as this was accomplished, a contract was concluded 
for the hulls with Mr. Geo. W. Jackman, Jr., of Newbury- 
port, and as soon after as practicable, for the engines 
with Mr. Harrison Loring, of South Boston. In each 
instance proposals had been solicited from a large 
number of well-known mechanics in Boston and else- 
where, and the lowest bid was accepted by the building 
committee, and was considered by them to be entirely 
satisfactory. The dimensions of the vessels will be as 
follows : length from inner stempost to stem 325 feet ; 
breadth 43 feet; depth .of hold 29 feet; the register 
tonnage will be about 3000 tons. The vessels are to 
have three decks, with suitable accommodations for 
first, second, and third-class passengers, and with large 
capacity for freight. They are designed after the most 
approved model and are expected to make as good 
speed, to say the least, as any similar vessels in com- 
peting lines. They are to be built of the very best 
materials, and in the most careful manner ; strength 
and durability being aimed at as of first and paramount 
importance over everything else. Each ship is to have 
a pair of vertical, inverted, direct action screw engines, 
of seventy-four inches diameter of cylinder, and four 
feet stroke of piston. In this department, as in the 
other, no pains has been spared to secure the best 
results ; the details fill a closely printed pamphlet of 
forty-four pages. ^ 
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Notwithstanding the amount of labor which has been 
expended in the establishment of this line, the Directors 
feel that the work has been only just begun. It has 
always been a part of the plan to place four such vessels 
as have been referred to, in the service of the American 
Steamship Company. In view of the magnitude of the 
undertaking, however, it was judged best to secure in 
the first place the requisite sum for two of the steamers ; 
and then while these were building, to proceed to the 
enlargement of the stock subscriptions for the con- 
struction of two more. The present seems a most 
favorable opportunity for the prompt and complete 
execution of the original proposal. The commerce of 
our port is increasing ; and what is to be especially 
noted, our merchants have become fully impressed with 
the importance and with the profitableness of ocean 
steam navigation. A year ago there was no regular 
steam communication between Boston and any port 
south of Philadelphia ; now, there are flourishing steam 
lines either in successful operation or in partial develop- 
ment, to every Southern port except perhaps Charles- 
ton. The effect of these lines is already apparent in 
our streets and on our wharves ; and aside from the 
direct profit which has accrued from them in net earn- 
ings, they are probably amongst the best invested 
property for the City of Boston and for the State of 
Massachusetts, in which our citizens were ever con- 
cerned. For the service which these coastwise steamers 
are performing for us, by connecting us with other 
ports, our railways must be depended upon for uniting 
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us with the interior. The completion of the bridge at 
Albany, the extension of all our roads to deep water, 
and the erection of suitable elevators and storehouses, 
all of which is in contemplation; together with a thor- 
ough, comprehensive and systematic management of 
railroad transportation between our seaboard and the 
West, will add immensely to the prosperity which 
steam upon the water has brought to us. The new 
steamship line for the Liverpool trade is exactly what 
was needed to complete the circle of our shipping 
facilities ; its interests will be assisted by the coastwise 
lines, and they in turn will derive benefit from it It 
will also depend largely for its success upon the various 
railways centring in Boston ; while they will find its 
co-operation in diverting Western traffic of the greatest 
value. There was never so strong a desire as at the 
present time, on the part of Western merchants, to send 
a portion of their business to this city ; they wish to 
divide their exports between Boston and New York, 
believing not only that there can hardly be too many 
trunk lines between the West and the East, but also, 
that on the seaboard more than one outlet is necessary 
for the prompt and economical transshipment of 
produce on its way to the markets of the old world. 
For this reason, in part, enterprising men at the West 
are exceedingly anxious for the growth of American 
steam commerce at all our ports ; and many of them 
have given assurances that a suitable line between 
Boston and Liverpool shall receive a large support from 
their great central depots of supply. But all this 
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involves regularity and frequency of departures and 
arrivals ; a full line ; and the guarantee of additional 
vessels as fast as required. For the accommodation of 
Western business, as well as of our importing trade, 
and for the most certain pecuniary success of the 
Company, the departure from either end of the route 
should not be less frequent than once a fortnight. 
This will make four ships necessary; although three, 
perhaps, may answer temporarily. The Directors hope 
that such action will be taken at this meeting as will 
insure to them the amount needed to place a third 
steamship under contract, to be ready for service early 
in the spring of 1867. 

When this Company was organized, there was no 
American steamship of any kind, in the transatlantic 
trade. Within a few months, two passenger steamers, 
the Fulton and the Arago, have returned to the route 
between New York and Havre, which they covered 
before the war ; and, by the enterprise of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, a line of freight steamers has been 
put on between Baltimore and Liverpool. At Philadel- 
phia, the aid, by a very large subscription of the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad, has recently been given 
towards the formation of a similar line; what the result 
will be has not yet been demonstrated. While therefore 
we were among the first in earnest and patriotic en- 
deavors to establish on a new and sure basis, ocean 
steam navigation under the American flag, our charter 
bearing date nearly three years ago ; we regret that in 
consequence of circumstances not under the control of 
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ihis Company, we shall not have been the first in the 
accomplishment of this great national undertaking. 
We may believe, however, that such experience as we 
have already gained in maritime enterprise, and such 
energy and persistency as we propose to bring to the 
fulfilment of our present project, will give to the Amer- 
ican Steamship Company a position, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, worthy of the past reputation no less than 
of the present character of the merchants of Boston. 

NOTE. 

In accordance with the suggestions made by the 
Directors in the foregoing Report, the Stockholders 
unanimously adopted the following Resolutions, which 
were introduced and supported by the Hon. Amos A. 
Lawrence. 

Hesolvedy That in order to attain the most satisfac- 
tory pecuniary results for the enterprise of a new 
steamship line between Boston and Liverpool, and for 
the purpose of promoting most efficiently the com- 
mercial interests of Massachusetts, it is necessary that 
at least three vessels be placed upon the route by the 
American Steamship Company. 

Hesolvedy That the Directors are hereby requested to 
take such steps as they may judge best calculated to 
secure early subscriptions for the construction of a third 
steamer, and that they are authorized to enter into 
contract for the same whenever the requisite amount 
shall have been subscribed. 
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THE 



DETROIT COMMERCIAL CONVENTION. 



The recent publication, by the Board of Trade of 
Detroit, of the proceedings of the Commercial Conven- 
tion held in that' city during the month of July last, 
has suggested considerations in reference to the Con- 
vention, and has recalled statements there put forth, 
which have been presented in part through the Boston 
press, and which, in view of the discussions now pend- 
ing on the subjects, especially of Transportation and 
Reciprocity, it has been thought desirable to publish in 
the present form. 

The Harbor and River Convention in Chicago in the 
summer of 184JB, and the Canal Convention in the same 
city in 1863, had for their object the promotion of 
certain internal improvements deemed important by 
the Northwest, and were intended to influence the action 
of Congress in reference to them. They were political 
rather than commercial meetings; and politicians bore 
a prominent part in them. The recent Convention at 
Detroit, on the other hand, was composed almost exclu- 
sively of merchants; and the political men, few in 
number, who, within or outside the organization, sought 
to control its movements, received little encouragement 
for their pains. This was therefore the first occasion 
when the business men of the United States have come 



together to consult upon those practical questions 
underlying the national prosperity, with which they 
may be supposed to be essentially qualified to deal; and 
although in our judgment, it has not received at the 
East the attention it has merited, yet in the West, 
where its deliberations were watched with the deepest 
interest, it is regarded as a success, and from its recom- 
mendations and influence much is anticipated in the 
future. 

We do not claim that all was accomplished which 
might have been anticipated from such a Convention, 
or that no mistakes were made during its sessions ; but 
the general harmony which prevailed, notwithstanding 
certain manifestations of local jealousy at the outsetj 
the good degree of unanimity with which final results 
were reached ; and the soundness and fitness of these 
results, demonstrate that the meeting, for a first experi- 
ment, was eminently satisfactory, and clearly prove the 
ability of men actively engaged in commercial pursuits 
to consider carefully and to determine wisely, the inter- 
ests of trade, the principles of finance, and the transpor- 
tation of merchandise by land and by water. 

The Detroit Convention consisted of delegates from 
twenty-eight Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce 
and other mercantile associations in the United States; 
and fifteen in British North America. The number of 
members was about five hundred. The Canadian gen- 
tlemen declined to take part in the preliminary proceed- 
ings, or to vote upon any of the questions which came 
up for discussion ; explaining that they had a direct 
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interest in only one or two of these questions and that 
in reference to them they would rather give informa- 
tion than endeavor to carry a vote. The Hon. Hiram 
Walbridge of New York was chosen President, with 
a Vice-President from each State and Colony repre- 
sented, and three Secretaries. 

In a body so constituted, it would perhaps have been 
neither practicable nor profitable to enter into a close 
examination of financial principles, or to discuss the 
details of financial policy. It was enough to give 
assent in general terms to the system adopted by the 
Government, and to place upon record unqualified 
assurance that the national faith shall be maintained 
under all circumstances. 

The Committee on Finance, through its Chairman, 
the Hon. Mr. Tremaine of Albany, presented a Report 
which was unanimously adopted, and which we quote 
in full. 

" The attention of the Committee has been directed to the 
subject of the national debt existing against the Government 
and people of the United States, and to the Internal Eevenue 
Law, which has been established to defray in part the expenses 
of the Government. While the Committee could not ignore 
the existence of imperfections in the laws, yet they regarded them 
as the necessary incidents of a system of legislation, novel in 
the history of the country, and adopted by Congress for a 
temporary period, under the pressure of a great emergency. 
Feeling confident that all the errors and irregularities which 
experience has disclosed, would be remedied at no distant day, 
by future legislation, the Committee did not regard the present 
as a proper occasion to censure them, specifically or in detail. 
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The Committee, however, were unanimously of the opinion that 
the present was a fitting occasion for the great commercial 
classes of the country represented in the Convention to express 
their judgment concerning the sacred character of the debt 
thus existing. This debt was the necessary result of the war, 
forced upon the people by a gigantic and wicked rebellion. 
At a time when the capitalists of the old world were unwilling 
to purchase our national securities, our citizens themselves, 
including our bankers, merchants, business men, farmers and 
mechanics raUied to the rescue of the Government, and loaned 
it whatever money it required, voluntarily and cheerfully 
assuming the risks and hazards of advancing money to a Gov- 
ernment that might be overthrown in the impending conflict. 
Every consideration of honor, duty and good faith, demands 
that every dollar of this debt, principal and interest, should be 
faithfully paid. He knows but little of the American people 
who doubts that the statesman or party who breathes the word 
Repudiation will be indignantly repudiated and condemned by 
the people of the country. Trtie Committee recommend the 
adoption of the following Preamble and Eesolutions : 

" Whereas, The war for the preservation of the national 
existence has resulted in the creation of a large national debt 
against the Government and people of the United States, and 
whereas experience has developed many imperfections and 
inequalities of Internal Revenue taxation, established by Con- 
gress ; and whereas, this Convention entertain the confident 
belief that such defects will be amended in any new legislation, 
which it is believed may be found necessary; and whereas, 
said debt is the price which the nation has been compelled to 
pay for the protection of its integrity its honor and its life, 

^^ Therefore, This Convention, in behalf of the commercial 
classes represented by it, do resolve; 

^^ First, That it be respectfully recommended to the Govern- 
ment, that in any future readjustment of our Tariff and Internal 
Revenue laws, the burdens of taxation, direct and indirect, may 
be made to fall so far as possible on the vices and luxuries of 
the people, thus relieving the laboring and industrial classes. 



^^ Second, That regarding sucli national debt as a pecuniary- 
obligation, most sacred in its character, this Convention declares 
its conviction that all sacrifices will b6 cheerfully mj^le that 
may be necessary to maintain the national credit unimpaired, 
at all times and under all circumstances, and that every dollar 
of such debt, principal and interest, can and will be discharged, 
without retarding in the slightest degree, the onward progress 
of the nation in its career of prosperity, greatness and glory." 

It will not be inappropriate in this connection, to 
quote a paragraph from the speech of Mr. Broadhead 
of St. Louis, upon reciprocal trade with Canada, as 
illustratino; the views of enlio^htencd men at the West 
upon the financial problem which this country finds 
itself called on to solve. 

" But, Sir, it has been well said that we loob to the Internal 
Revenue system of taxation for the means of paying off our 
national debt ; the wealth and resources of the country are to 
be taxed for that purpose. The $3,000,000,000 of national 
debt which now hangs over us, represents so much taken from 
the capital of the country, and we want to find the best market 
and the cheapest transportation for all our productions, in 
order that we may restore that lost wealth. This is the true 
system of political economy for us to adopt. And we who live 
west of the Mississippi, the commercial men and the agri- 
culturalists of Missouri and Iowa, of Kansas and Nebraska, 
want the gates of commerce thrown wide open, that we may 
get the benefit of the markets of the world." 

Transportation was the subject, which, perhaps, of 
all others was the most fully and earnestly discussed. 
To a manufacturing community, facilities for the 
movement of property are of no little importance ; but 
to an agricultural people, living far from the seaboard, 
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they are essential and vital. The West understands 
more clearly than the East, the demands of the country 
in its length and breadth for easy and ample means of 
inter-communication ; it is not strange, therefore, that 
the Convention, assembled as it was in a prosperous 
Western city, and following a programme arranged 
beforehand, very properly, by Western men mainly, 
should give great prominence to these interests. We 
propose to refer to them in connection with the dis- 
cussions upon the projected Ship Canal around the 
Falls of Niagara, the improvement of the New York 
canals, the navigation of the St. Lawrence Eiver, Time 
Contracts for the delivery of freight, and Ocean Steam 
Navigation. 

Before taking up these topics in their order, it 
should be observed that the Western delegates started 
in the Convention with the postulate that the West 
requires and must have every available avenue and 
outlet to the sea. This appeared in the mottoes which 
decorated the hall ; this was the key-note of the open- 
ing address of welcome; this was the premise from 
which nearly all the conclusions reached by the Con- 
vention were deduced. Perhaps we in Massachusetts 
might learn a profitable lesson from our western 
friends, in this connection. We have been disposed to 
be satisfied with one connecting line to the Hudson 
River, and some among us have wondered that a second 
or a third should be projected ; they, on the other hand, 
know that there can hardly be too many lines travers- 
ing the country from east to west. They believe they 
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can employ all the trunk lines now in operation, as 
well as those which are likely soon to be built; that 
they can choke the Erie Canal, even when it shall be 
enlarged, with the steady tide of golden grain seeking 
transit to the ocean ; and that then they will still require 
the St. Lawrence River. With such statistics as they can 
furnish, no wonder they are disposed to speak some-r 
what contemptuously of " two or three railroads and a 
small canal," when, as they say, a single freshet may 
cause more inconvenience and loss almost than all 
these railways and canals are worth. It was stated on 
competent authority that "the break in the lines of 
transit through New York in the spring of 1865, for 
the period of three weeks, occasioned a greater loss by 
far to the holders of Western produce seeking the 
market, than the Niagara Canal would cost, even 
though it should reach $25,000,000 of money." No 
wonder these energetic men feel solicitous about the 
futiwe, when now the products of one-twentieth part of 
their broad and generous acres prove far beyond th^ 
capacity of existing transportation lines to carry with 
reasonable despatch. In 1850 the Lake States pro- 
duced forty millions of bushels of wheat ; in 1860, 
eighty-eight millions. In 1850 their production of com 
was one hundred and eighty-five millions of bushels ; 
in 1860, three hundred and nineteen millions. At the 
same rate of increase the next ten years will bring 
them to the production of nearly two hundred millions 
of bushels of wheat, and six hundred millions of bushels 
of corn, It is evident to every careful observer that 
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the facilities for reaching the Eastern and the European 
markets are not increasing in any appreciable propor- 
tion to the increase of the Western crops. It will 
appear also as we proceed, that the reduction of cost, 
no less than the multiplication of the means of transit, 
is indispensable to the prosperity of the West, and 
consequently to that of the entire nation. 



NUGARA SHIP CANAL. 

We believe New England has from the first favored 

the construction of the Niagara Ship Canal, as it is 

called. The great cataract breaks the connection in 

the series of lakes and rivers which for the most part 

bound our nationality on the north. The St. Lawrence 

Eiver and Lake Ontario are cut oflF by it from Lakes 

Erie, St. Clair, Huron, Michigan and Superior. Before 

the days of Clinton and of the Erie Canal, as the Hon. 

Mr. LiTTLEJOHN of Oswcgo, told the Convention, the 

commerce between the East and the West, which found 

its way up the Hudson and the Mohawk, down the 

Oswego Eiver to Ontario, and thence in batteaux up 

the Lake to Niagara ; was conveyed on the back of 

the poor Indian over the portage round the Falls, until 

the vessels on Lake Erie took it from his dioulders. 

In 1824, we believe, the Welland Canal, (twenty-eight 

miles in length,) was opened, nearly parallel with the 

Niagara Eiver on its western side ; and the waters of 

Ontario and Erie then became united. This Canal, 

although belonging to Canada, has been and is used by 
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American shipping, under treaty regulations, and its 
revenues have been very largely derived from our 
commerce. Two reasons, however, have been urged 
in favor of a canal on the eastern side of this famous 
river, or in other words, within the territory of the 
United States. It has been judged hazardous to our 
commerce upon the western lakes and to all our in- 
terests on that part of oiu: frontier, to be dependent 
on a foreign power for the means of transit between 
the waters above and below the Falls. In the event of 
hostilities with that power, our shipping would not 
only at once lose the use of the Canal, but it would 
be exposed to attack from vessels of war readily trans- 
ferable from one lake to another, while our own gun- 
boats would be confined in their movements to the one 
or the other of these lakes. But the more serious 
objection practically to the Welland Canal, is that its 
depth of water is insufficient for the present commerce 
of the lakes, and will, unless increased, very soon 
seriously embarrass the growth of that commerce. Its 
capacity is for vessels one hundred and sixty-two feet 
long, twenty-five feet beam, drawing nine feet of water ; 
maximum burden, four hundred tons. A canal is re- 
quired which will accommodate vessels of one thousand 
or fifteen hundred tons, and which will relieve, as the 
Welland does not, the Erie Canal and the various 
Bailroads through the State of New York, now over-^ 
crowded with freight. It was well argued at Detroit, 
that if nature had not interposed a barrier at Niagara, 
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an artificial mode of transit by way of Buffalo would 
never have been constructed ; but vessels laden with 
the products of the West, would have proceeded without 
breaking bulk to Oswego, Sackefs Harbor, Ogdensburg, 
and Montreal. By the proposed canal, the tolls now 
imposed by the State of New York will either be greatly 
reduced or be altogether avoided ; and the increased 
size of the vessels employed in the trade will allow a 
reduction of the rate of transportation equal to two or 
three cents a bushel. A saving of five cents a bushel 
in the aggregate in transportation would give a power- 
ful impulse to the industry of the West. The op^ 
pressive character of the Erie Canal monopoly, and the 
effect of the present high cost of transportation, were 
frequently alluded to. In caUing the Convention to 
order, Mr. Aspinall, the President of the Board of Trade 
of Detroit, said : — 

" The West has long felt the exorbitant transfer charges 
and tax levied by the State of New York upon its products 
passing through the Erie Canal, which are assessed regardless 
of the demand or value of the property at the place of des- 
tination, which, together, oftentimes exceed the canal and 
Hudson River freight to New York, or lake transportation of 
one thousand miles, sometimes equalling the latter and the 
ocean freight from New York to Europe together ; or even 
what the Western farmer realizes upon coarse grains at the 
place of production. The Buffalo combination of elevatino- 
and warehouse charges on Western produce passing through 
^Buffalo, has no parallel in commercial transportation, realizino- 
to its founders, every one or two years, dividends and rents 
equal to the value of the elevating property. " 
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The Hon. Mr. Joy of the same city, spoke to the 
same effect: — 

"With the millions of the West, the avenue to market is a 
vital question — when close upon the Mississippi, com is -burnt 
for fuel, because the expense of sending it to market is more 
than it is worth — when from Illinois, on an average, it costs 
the farmer three bushels to get the fourth to market in New 
York, and much more to lay it down in Liverpool — when from 
all the lake States it costs half of all the flour and wheat to the 
farmer to get the rest into the markets of the world — it has 
become high time for the Government to look a little to the 
protection of his interests." 

Mr. LiTTLEJOHN gave the following sketch of the legis- 
lation upon this project in his own State : — 

"At the last session of the New York Legislature, a vote of 
nearly three to one was given in the Assembly for providing 
for constructing the Canal, and the bill was sent up to the 
Senate, a majority of the members of which were known to be 
in favor of its adoption. But as soon as it had passed the lower 
House, the toll-gate of the State sent a deputation eastward, 
which induced the Canal Board to pass resolutions adverse to 
the Ship Canal, which resolutions were sent to the Senate, and 
were mstrumental in defeating the bill for that session." 

In Congress the result thus far has not been more 
successful. A bill passed the House of Representatives 
last winter, but was not reached in the Senate, provid- 
ing that the President should take means to purchase 
the right of way along the proposed route, and then 
give to any company that might be formed the right to 
construct and use the Canal. 

In referring to the arguments of cost, and of the 
probable diversion of trade to the St. Lawrence River 
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and the Gulf, we cannot do better than to quote from 
the speeches of the able advocates of the American 
Canal. Replying to the averment that the expense of 
conducting this public work should not be undertaken 
while the national debt continues what it is, and that 
this should first be paid ofl^ Mr. Joy inquired: 

"In the meantime, is the world to come to a standstill? Is 
the West to stop in its progress? Are we to be paralyzed for 
half a century? Suppose the Canal costs $5,000,000 or 
$10,000,000 or 125,000,000 ? What Is it? It is but as dust 
upon the balance, compared with the importance of increased 
^ilities to market, for the great West, and for the East also. 
It is not worthy of a moment's thought.'* 

And again : — 

"As to the financial expediency, it may be said that the 
additional revenue which may be derived simply fi-om the in- 
creased productiveness of the West, which will be caused by 
It, will enable the Government to redeem the bonds. If this 
may be necessary to secure its construction. In a case like 
this. In an emergency like this — for 'It is an emergency of no 
ordinary kind — " It Is not possible to suffer a delay of even ten, 
much less of twenty years or half a century, until the public 
debt Is removed and Its burdens made easy. All the expense 
sinks Into insignificance in comparison with the necessities of 
the case ; and since there is no possible way in which Govern- 
ment can protect our railroad Interests by tariffs or otherwise — 
since the farmer sends his productions on to the great markets 
to compete with the productions of all the world — It Is but 
little the great West asks when It asks that the barriers which 
obstruct the avenues to those markets shall at least be made 
passable for the ships to be freighted with the fruits of her 
labor and her fertile soil, on their way to the markets of the 
world." 
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Mr. LiTTLEJOHN thus answered the objection to the 
Niagara Canal, that the trade of the West would go 
away from New Y.ork down the St. Lawrence : — 

"He could assure them that if New York could not hold and 
control the trade by a short cut of one hundred and thirty 
miles from Lake Ontario to the Hudson River, she could never 
hope to hold it by the long route of three hundred and forty-five 
miles from BuiFalo to Albany. He did not care from what 
part of New York his hearers might have come, he would state 
to them that, knowing as they did that their facilities were not 
sufficient to take to the market the products of the West — ^that 
the closing of the war had rendered it necessary to make new 
arrangements for business — that thousands of emigrants from 
the old world were coming over to people the prairies of the 
West — that not one acre in twenty of their vast Western do- 
main had yet been brought under cultivation; in view of this, 
he asked this Convention, and he particularly asked his friends 
from New York, what they were going to do if they did not 
resolve that a new outlet, a new avenue, should be opened up, 
and that speedily. He was asked what New York was going to 
do when the Ship Canal was built. He would say that New 
York could take care of herself, and would get the bulk of the 
trade that came within her reach." 



The discussion on this subject was confined for the 
most part to the delegates from the State of New York ; 
the Lake interest and the Canal interest found them- 
selves opposed to each other at almost every stage of 
the proceedings, but at no time more decidedly than 
during this debate. The action of the Convention was 
embodied in the following resolution, carried by 123 to 
32, Albany, Troy, Buffalo, Erie and Cincinnati voting 
in the negative : — « 
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^'Hesolved^ That this Convention regards the construction of 
a Ship Canal around the Falls of Niagara as a national work 
of great commercial importance, alike demanded by the neces- 
sities of commerce and political wisdom, and that its early- 
completion by the General Government is required by every 
consideration of sound political economy.'* 



THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE ERIE CANAL. 

The forwarders of the State of New York, as we 
have already seen, received some very plain admonitions 
from their Western friends. The value of their public 
works has been chiefly promoted by the traflfic of the 
West, and yet they have been slow to increase the 
capacity of these works to the requirements of the 
commerce which has made them rich. Mr. Prosser of 
Buffalo, in a minority report which he afterwards 
withdrew, admitted that in 1860, 1861 and 1862, when 
the shipments eastward from Buffalo and Oswego 
reached nearly three millions of tons, there was much 
diflficulty and delay in the transit through the State of 
New York, and that in consequence of an inadequate 
capacity on the part of the Canals, the rates of freight 
upon them were ^^ onerous." The remedy proposed by 
the Buffalo and Albany delegates to meet this state of 
things, was that the General Government should assume 
the expense of enlarging these Canals. But 'much ag 
this enlargement was desired, neither New England 
nor the West, as represented at Detroit, was prepared 
to recommend Congress to assist the great State of 
New York in making improvements which she is 
abundantly able herself to make without assistance 
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from beyond her own limits ; and which, judging from 
the past, will well reward her for her enterprise and 
outlay. It was urged that her own interest, if not her 
duty to the West, imperatively demands more ample 
means of transit across her domain, and that in the 
event of her neglect, she herself would be the greatest 
loser. 

Mr. LiTTLEJOHN, himself a delegate from the Empire 
State, spoke as follows on this subject : — 

" If the State did not provide for taking the products of the 
West from Lake Ontario to the Hudson River, private enter- 
prise would very speedily do it. The nearest point on Lake 
Ontario to the Hudson River is Sackett's Harbor, and next 
Oswego. From one or the other of these points, private 
enterprise would soon construct a double track railway to 
Troy or Albany. A propeller of 1500 tons could leave 
Chicago and [with a ship canal] reach the lower end of Lake 
Ontario in six days. A train could be loaded up by an 
elevator from the vessel, and despatched every two hours, 
which would take from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
thousand bushels to the Hudson in every twenty-four hours. 
The cost of transferring the grain from the vessel to the cars 
would be but a quarter of a cent a bushel, and the law of 
gravitation would carry it into the barge at Troy or Albany, 
and another day would put it on board the ship for Liverpool. 
Boston would be a gainer by a cheaper transit to the Hudson 
Eiver ; the railway from Troy to Boston would get all thQ 
business it could possibly transact, while the Ogdensburg and 
Boston road would get its share from Lake Ontario direct." 

The resolution on this subject, which was ultimately 
adopted, respectfully requested the Governor of the 
State of New York " to recommend in his next annual 

3 
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message to the Legislature of that State, that authority 
be granted to proceed with the improvements which 
recent surveys and estimates have shown to be entirely 
feasible and practicable, and comparatively cheap ; and 
that a suitable appropriation be made, so as to complete 
the work at an early day, opening up a channel 
between the Western States and tide water, alike ample 
and cheap, sufficient to meet the wants of the great 
grain-growing States of Ihe Northwest for a long time 
to come, and as the trade increases, enabling the State 
of New York to reduce the tolls on her canals in a 
corresponding proportion." 

The tenor of this resolution indicates its Buffalo 
origin, but it was accepted by the Convention as a 
compromise, all being willing that New York should be 
asked to perform that which they could not consistently 
request the National Government to undertake for her. 
But the Convention were not satisfied with these words 
of respectful recommendation. 

The following resolution, which will be seen to 

be somewhat admonitory in its character, was also 

carried : — 

" Resolved^ That the State of New York, geographically 
located on the highway of commerce between the great chain 
of lakes to the seaboard, and having within her borders the 
metropolis of the nation, is bound by every consideration of 
interest and true policy, and by the comity she owes to her 
sister States, to improve and enlarge the shortest water com- 
munication between the lakes and tide water. Failing to do 
so, she must not complain if a portion of her great inland 
commerce shall be diverted through other and cheaper 
channels of communication." 
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The following^ which appeared in the editorial 
columns of the Detroit Advertiser and Iribiinej on the 
day succeeding these discussions, will perhaps be the 
best commentary upon them which can be made. 

" The expression of the Convention in this city, as developed 
in the discussion of the resolutions upon transit between the 
West and East, is the most emphatic expression the great 
West has been enabled to make upon the subject. It has been 
bled and has suffered — subjected to delays and large consequent 
losses — it has protested and re-protested, without provoking 
a response of any practical character. But it has now 
spoken with a combined voice and emphasis that will attract 
attention. It must have adequate outlet and prompt transpor- 
tation for its products, which for lack of it have not paid for culti- 
vation, or have rotted on the farm. The West has also had the 
opportunity of speaking directly to the men who have a power 
and control over this matter. New York has received a fair 
notification, and she has received it In the presence of Canada, 
who has a rival route, and the two custodians of the lines of 
transit have been not only notified, but It has been demonstrated 
to them, that in their present condition, they are both in- 
adequate. The West stands ready to give them business to 
an unlimited extent, and expects to pay fair rates for the 
facilities afforded, but If the products of the great West are 
not to be compelled to find their principal outlet by the 
Mississippi River, and to revolutionize the present arrange- 
ments of trade, she must have, speedily, the facilities that are 
Imperatively demanded by her growth and production. There 
Is no mistake about this fact, and we hope that our Eastern 
and Canadian friends will accept it in all the fulness of Its 
earnest utterance." 

THE FREE NAVIGATION OP THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

We have already remarked that the West is 
impressed with the conviction that its products must 
have the use of every outlet, natural or artificial, by 
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means of which they may reach the sea. These outlets, 
so far as they now exist, are mainly artificial ; railways 
and canals have been constructed, and the traffic upon 
them is immense, yet they are not sufficient for the 
removal of the staples now seeking an Eastern or 
European market, to say nothing of what may reason- 
ably be calculated upon a few years hence. In study- 
ing the map of the Continent, our fellow-citizens in the 
Northwest are attracted to the St. Lawrence, whose 
waters descend from their own beautiful lakes, and 
whose broad stream flows on most invitingly to the 
ocean, from their very shores. They trace the course 
of the Mississippi to the southeast, furnishing the 
central and the southern West with a commodious 
pathway to the sea, a pathway laid by the God of 
Nature, and ready for use. It is not strange that they 
turn their eyes again to the noble river of the north, 
another pathway laid by the same beneficent hand, and 
that they desire to place their commerce upon it. But 
they are arrested in their eager movement by tw^o 
impediments; the Falls of Niagara interpose them- 
selves between Erie and Ontario, and, what is yet more 
embarrassing, the lower waters of this northern inland 
navigation pass through a foreign territory. The first 
difficulty has been met in a measure by the Welland 
Canal; and, as has been seen, may be altogether 
remedied by an American ship canal. The question of 
a foreign sovereignty remains for solution. By some 
extreme restrictionists at the East, the point is settled 
with facile promptness ; they say in a few words to the 
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West, '' you have no right to wish to reach the sea by 
an alien stream ; you are quarrehng with Providence 
by whom you w^ere placed in an inland position, and 
you must accept the lot which He has given you, and 
such facilities in connection with it as it has been con- 
venient for us to furnish." Such reasoning would 
perhaps have been accepted in the seventeenth 
century, but it will not stand in the nineteenth ; it 
might have answered a few years ago when the West 
was poor and feeble, but it will not do to-day when the 
West is a power in this Union. When a Buffalo for- 
warder talked at Detroit about the Empire State 
standing "with one arm on the lakes and the other 
upon the ocean," a spirited Chicago man denied that, 
if it were so. New York therefore commands the route 
of the West to the seaboard. " That doctrine went 
under," said he, " when New Orleans and Vicksburg 
fell." Those Western men know that by way of the 
St. Lawrence they can, at certain seasons, reach the 
ocean by a shorter distance, in less time and at less 
expense than in any other way ; and they will not be 
forbidden by the East, to avail themselves of its con- 
venience. If the power which controls its shores, and 
which owns the canals built to perfect its navigation, 
is ready to concede for a consideration, the privilege of 
its use, shall we, on the seaboard, insist upon limiting 
the commerce of the Northwestern States to the lines 
of transportation which are strictly national, notwith- 
standing their proved inadequacy ? It may be, that 
even with the proposed ship canal, and with such 
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enlargements of the St. Lawrence canals as are in 
contemplation, the absolute advantage of a direct water 
communication with the sea, and the practicability of 
a mixed inland and ocean navigation which the West 
has in view, will prove less satisfactory than is supposed. 
With that, however, we at the East have nothing to do; 
the West is old and wise enough to judge of its own 
interests ; and at all events, if there shall be any dis- 
appointment, it will fall upon them, not upon us. 
Suppose that a portion of the business of the West 
shall be directed to Montreal and Quebec, and shall 
reach the sea without giving an Eastern forwarder or 
factor an opportunity to collect a commission upon it. 
Has New York, or Boston, or Portland, or have all of 
them in conjunction, a monopoly of the traflfic of the 
West ; and do they possess an unanswerable right to 
levy tolls upon it ? But how absurd is any such view. 
As Mr. LiTTLEJOHN wisely said at the Convention, " New 
York can take care of herself. She will not suflfer — ^no 
matter who else may gain." Yes, and Massachusetts 
can take care of herself, and needs no compulsive 
legislation to force the commerce. of her sister States 
across her domain and through the gateway of her 
seaboard cities. The fact is, with the products of the 
West equal to the capacity of every means of outlet 
to the sea, no one of these will miss what the others 
receive, no one of them will be the poorer for the 
profits of the rest. 

In this connection there is a further consideration 
which must be alluded to. It was hinted pretty plainly 
at Detroit^ that the West would not be denied in this 
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thing. Those of us at the East who have not visited 
the West and carefully studied its resources, cannot 
understand what the growth and strength and honest 
pride of those new States are. Mr. Joy, from whom 
we shall have occasion to quote again when we recur 
to this subject in connection with the Reciprocity 
treaty, after alluding to the objection urged by the 
Bangor delegates, that the lumber trade of that city 
had been injuriously affected by the operations of the 
present treaty, replied in the following terms: — 

" Let us admit this for a moment, and let us admit that it 
shall be an antagonistic interest ; which it ought not to he, 
and will not be under any just and fair treaty. Which ia-the 
most important, that interest, great as it may be in the hands 
of a few rich men, or the interest of a population of ten millions, 
devoted to agriculture, and whose prosperity depends upon an 
easy and cheap access to market. Let me tell those gentlemen 
that if they place that great interest across the highway to the 
markets of the world from the Northwest, they and their 
friends and all their interests will necessarily go to the wall. 
And the same may be said of any other great interest. With 
the population now in the West, and soon to be there, its 
interests are now — and will become more so — ^paramount to 
any other. I had almost said to all others. They will have 
a power which nothing can stand against. But this is not the 
light in which to place this question. And we do not advocate 
a treaty which shall sacrifice any interests, but which shall be 
in harmony with them all, and which shall be reciprocal so far 
as possible, and shall secure what is of the greatest importance 
to the Western millions, namely, an ample, broad, unimpeded 
highway to all the markets of the world. In doinjr this, we 
bid the great States of New York and Pennsylvania to be of 
good cheer. It vtUI only he the overflowings of the exuberant 
West^ which will go down the St. Lawrence. There will then 
be business enough to crowd all the other avenues to their 
utmost capacity.'' 
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The opinions thus expressed by men engnged in 
transportation have recently been emphatically sus- 
tained by the producers of the Sixth Congressional 
District of Illinois. At a Farmers' Convention at 
Morris, in the month of November, the following 
resolution was adopted : — 

^^ Resolvedy That it is the duty of the United States 
Government to secure to our citizens the full and free enjoy- 
ment of their natural rights to use the St. Lawrence River as 
a commercial highway to the ocean, and that in the event of 
the negotiation of a treaty of reciprocity between the United 
States and British Provinces, we trust that our Government 
will secure this right, together with the navigation on equal 
terms of the St. Lawrence canals, and a guarantee of a 
sufficient depth of water to enable ocean steamers of a thousand 
tons cargo carrying capacity to pass from tidewater to Lake 
Ontario." 

TIME CONTRACTS FOR FREIGHT. 

We have referred to the anxiety expressed by the 
commercial and agricultural men of the West, in refer- 
ence to the development of every practicable channel 
to the seaboard. The measures suggested at Detroit, 
pointed mainly to the widening of canals and improve- 
ment of rivers; but one topic was introduced there 
which was designed to secure more efficiency in the 
railway lines. We suppose that for many years to 
come no new trunk railroads will be projected between 
the seaboard and the Mississippi River ; nor indeed is it 
desirable that any should be.* 

* Of course we do not, in this remark, include the Troy and Greenfield, and the 
Boston, Hartford and Eric Railroads, both of which have passed beyond the 
limitation of mere projects. 
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But a great work remains to be done, in bringing up 
the roads now in operation to a higher standard of 
abihty to meet the necessities of the country. It is 
practically the same to double the working capacity of 
an existing line, as to construct a new one ; and it is 
much more economical and better in every respect. 
The general plan of our railroad system east of the 
Mississippi has been laid out ; it now remains for man- 
agers and stockholders to complete and perfect that 
which has thus been commenced. By consolidation of 
interests, so far as is practicable ; by shortening dis- 
tances, where a detour can be avoided ; by uniformity 
of gauge with connecting lines ; by keeping the rolling 
stock and motive power in good condition and in ample 
supply ; and above all, by laying down a double track 
the entire length of all the through lines, our railroads 
w^ould not only be much more profitable to their pro- 
prietors, but they would be vastly more useful to the 
community. Local jealousies would thus in many in- 
stances be prevented ; the cost of transportation would 
be diminished, while at the very same time the divi- 
dends of the stockholders would be augmented ; and 
the irregularities now so frequent in transit, and such 
disastrous stoppages as occurred at Suspension Bridge 
in the spring of 1865, and at Albany in the autumn, 
would be unknown. 

The remedy suggested at Detroit, and which was 
fully approved by the Convention, for the improvement 
of railroad transportation, was the introduction of the 
element of time into all contracts for freights. It was 
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said that railroad managers, when they receive mer- 
chandise from the shipper, ought to be able to give him 
some assurance as to the time which is likely to be 
occupied by it on the way to its destination. As it now 
is, shippers both to the East and to the West are aware 
to their cost that the question of time is one altogether 
of uncertainty, and that it is not safe for them to place 
any reliance upon the delivery of their property within 
a reasonable period unless they send it by express. 
Ordinary freight trains have a law of motion which can 
be calculated with far less accuracy than that of those 
heavenly bodies which move in the most eccentric 
orbits ; they have their rules for running, and they are 
due according to the table at a given time, but they 
are seldom known by consignees to come to hand at 
that time. The consequence is, a very large amount 
of freight is conveyed by express companies; this, 
however, is altogether wrong, because the freight thus 
transported becomes a burden upon passenger trains, 
making them less regular and rendering them less safe; 
it is wrong, also, because the cost of transportation is 
more than the consumer ought to be obliged to pay, 
while at the same time the railroads do not get the 
benefit of the high rates. The original purpose for 
which the express business was started, was to carry 
small and valuable packages ; and if the railroad man- 
agement were what it should be, the business would be 
limited to this. Another remedy employed, and which 
has answered very well, is the establishment of freight 
companies who own the cars they use, as the forwarders 
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on the canals own the boats, and who send them with- 
out breaking bulk from one end of the route to the 
other. It is probable that this system which has worked 
so well in England with such firms as Pickford and 
Chaplin & Horne, will soon be more generally adopted 
in the United States than at present ; but, even if it 
were judged desirable, this could not be brought to 
include all the railroad freight business of the country. 
The railroad companies must be held responsible for 
the regular and prompt transportation of merchandise ; 
and they must be required to improve their arrange- 
ments so that their freight trains may be depended 
upon as surely as their passenger trains ; the time of 
transit must of course be longer in the one instance 
than in the other, but it need not on this account be 
any the less well defined. There should be a specified 
time, extraordinary casualties excepted, in every con- 
tract for the delivery of freight ; indeed without such 
specification, there is no contract between the company 
and the shipper, which is worth anything to the latter. 
The rate of freight might be varied according to the 
speed, more or less, which may be desired by the 
shipper ; but the companies ought, in every instance, 
to fix a time for the delivery of freight, and to pay liqui- 
dated damages in the event of delay. If they are 
satisfied that without double tracks and an abundance 
of rolling stock, they cannot attain any such uniformity 
as is here alluded to, which unquestionably may be the 
fact, then it is their duty to come before the community 
and say so. Instead of allowing the business to go on 
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in the present loose^, and — both to themselves and to 
shippers — most unsatisfactory manner, they are bound 
by every consideration, to appeal to nierchants and 
capitalists to furnish the money necessary to make the 
lines what they should be, and not to leave them half 
finished. The public at large faihs to apprehend what 
a loss of power and profit is continually going on in 
the present system of railroad management ; a small 
additional expenditure on our lines would make the 
capital already invested in them vastly more remuner- 
ative, and would put a stop to the complaints now so 
universally made by both shippers and consignees. 

The action of the Convention on this subject is 
indicated by its unanimous adoption of the following 
resolution introduced by Mr. Converse of Boston: — 

" Whereas^ Heavy and oftentimes disastrous losses result to 
shippers in consequence of the delays and irregularities which 
attend the transportation and delivery of merchandise and 
produce on the great railway routes between the East and 
West: and, 

" Whereas^ In the opinion of this Convention, there is no 
reason why the same certainty and regularity which attend 
the transit of passengers should not also exist in the transpor- 
tation of freight by rail ; therefore, 

'^Hesolved, That the question of time should enter into all 
contracts for the delivery of freight by the principal railroad 
lines ; and that it is equally for the interest of railroad com- 
panies themselves, and of the community at large, that a 
system of management be immediately arranged and adopted 
which shall enable shippers to rely on the delivery of freight 
at its destination within a definite and specified time.'' 
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OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Intimately allied with the question of inland trans- 
portation, is that of regular and rapid communication 
on the ocean with the old world. The crops of the 
West are not only sufficient for the abundant supply of 
the people of this country ; there is a surplus year by 
year steadily increasing, which must be disposed of in 
the European markets. It depends upon the number 
of vessels employed in the Atlantic trade and on their 
management, as to the rates of freight at which produce 
can be shipped ; and it depends upon these rates of 
freight, as to whether, and to what extent, the West 
can compete successfully abroad with other grain 
growing countries. The interest of the West therefore 
in the development of American ocean steam com- 
merce — experience having shown that steam can be 
successfully used in the conveyance of heavy cargoes 
across the sea, and that canvas is no longer to be 
depended upon — is really no less than its interest in 
the construction of canals and railroads on the land. 
The steamship line is only the extension of the railroad; 
and the policy and activity of the two branches should 
be harmonized and unified as much as possible. If, as 
has recently been affirmed, our foreign exports of pork 
amount to 300,000,000 of pounds; and, of the two 
millions of hogs slaughtered every season at Chicago, 
a great portion is shipped to the English markets, 
Chicago and Liverpool ought certainly to be placed in 
the closest possible relations. As has been seen in 
remarks already made, the West is anticipating much 
advantage to itself from direct water CQmm^iT\vc.Q.t\ft\\. 
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between the lake ports and Great Britain ; and after 
the Niagara Canal shall have been completed, and the 
projected improvements upon the St. Lawrence canals 
carried into effect, there is no doubt that to some con- 
siderable extent this direct trade may be established. 
If, however, for no other reason than that this will be 
limited to six months of the year, it cannot be looked 
forward to as the main dependence for intercourse 
between the West and Europe. Until these public works 
are finished, and in part at least subsequently, the chief 
reliance for this intercourse must be upon the ocean 
steam lines from Boston, New York, and other cities, 
in connection with the railways and canals. By through 
rates of freight, by through bills of lading, by unity of 
purpose, and by joint management, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Detroit, can be brought into as close relations with 
Great Britain by means of a steamship line from Boston, 
as by one from their own wharves ; and it is to be 
noted that they can avail themselves of the former 
without prejudice at any time to the latter. 

A delegate from Boston presented very fully at 
Detroit, the facts connected with American steam 
commerce, both past and present ; and we quote that 
portion of his remarks, which bears upon the views 
now suggested : — 

" The time has gone by for this interest to be called simply 
a commercial or a seaboard question. It is a national question, 
involving the national honor as well as the national wealth ; 
and as such it cannot but warmly commend itself equally to 
the West and to the East, which have so nobly vied with each 
other in zealous regard for the dignity of the flag and the 
honor of the republic, and in vigorous and potential efforts to 
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maintain whatever is essential to this. The old paddle-wheel 
steamer was available, to a certain extent, for the importation 
of merchandise from Great Britain and continental Europe : 
but for the exportation of our products, it was of no service 
whatever. Now that ocean steamships have been perfected 
for the export no less than for the import trade, the agricul- 
tural interest in our country, as much as the commercial, is 
concerned in them ; and it can no longer be a matter of in- 
difference, either to the West or to the East, whether the ocean 
lines, which under the new order of things will run from our 
eastern seaports, and which will simply serve as the continu- 
ation of the great railway routes traversing our broad domain, 
bringing St. Louis, Chicago, and Detroit in close communi- 
cation with Liverpool, Manchester, Havre, Genoa, and other 
transatlantic marts and markets, shall be controlled and man- 
aged abroad, with reference solely to foreign ideas and for the 
benefit of foreign owners. So far from this, we hope in the 
American steamship lines now going into operation, to see 
Western and Eastern names side by side, not only in the stock 
subscriptions, but in the lists of directors and managers, 
believing, as we do, that such an arrangement will insure the 
broadest, most comprehensive, and most truly national ad- 
ministration of the affairs of these companies." 

RECIPROCAL TRADE WITH BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Reciprocity was unquestionably the most important 
question which came before the Detroit Convention. 
It was this, mainly, which led to the international 
character of the body ; and it was this, which in view 
of the great commercial and social interests involved, 
imparted to its deliberations their highest significance 
and dignity.* 

* In a letter to the President of the Detroit Board of Trade, declining the 
invitation which had been sent to him to visit Detroit at the time of the 
Convention, John Bright expressed himself as follows on this subject : — 

" The project of your Convention gives me great pleasure. I hope it will lead 
to a renewal of commercial intercourse with the British North American provinces, 
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At the opening sessions, and especially in the process 
of organization, feeling upon this subject seemed to be 
very much divided, and not only did no one anticipate 
that such entire unanimity as prevailed at the close of 
the discussion would be witnessed, but no one would 
have ventured to predict with any degree of posi- 
tiveness, that a decided majority of the Convention 
would give its vote in favor of reciprocal trade. The 
causes which led to this change in the feelings of the 
delegates will perhaps be made apparent as we proceed. 

One of the first duties of the Chair, and one of the 
most delicate, was the appointment of a committee to 
report a course of action to the Convention on this 
subject. Mr. Joy of Detroit was made the chairman, 
and he displayed much ability and tact in his manage- 
ment of the business entrusted to his guidance. New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and several of the western 
cities were represented on the committee ; the British 
American delegates, at their own request, were excused 
from serving upon this or any other committee, but 
they designated certain gentlemen of their number to 
submit their views. 

for it will be a miserable thin<>:, if, because they arc in connection with the British 
crown, and you acknowlcdj^ as your Chief Magistrate the President at 
Washington, there sliould not be a commercial intercourse between them and you 
as free as if you were one people and living under one government. 

**I have felt that wlien your people, so free and so instructed, apply their minds 
to any questions of commerce, they will soon discover what is true and adopt 
it, and in this faiih I sliall look with confidence for the most beneficial results from 
the discussions into which you are about to enter. Wlwtever tends to promote 
harmony and commercial dealings between the United States and the Cauadas 
will be favorably regarded by every intelligent statesman in this country. 

" Wishing you the happiest results from the Convention, and thanking you for 
your most kind letter, I am, wilh great respect, very sincerely yours, 

John Bright." 
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Congress had already voted to notify Great Britain 
of its purpose to terminate the treaty of June 6, 1854, 
twelve months after the date of notice, as provided by 
the treaty. Various considerations led to this. The 
advocates of extreme protection had from the first been 
opposed to Reciprocity ; they had not indeed presented 
their arguments against it from these views, but they 
had evidently drawn all their inspiration from them. 
The reason urged, and it would have been weighty 
if true, was that the balance of advantage under 
the treaty, *had been altogether in favor of the 
British Provinces. We fear these gentlemen would 
not favor any treaty which would not ensure to the 
United States all the benefits flowing from it, and that 
they are not disposed to fairly and equitably consider 
the interests of both of the contracting parties ; were 
it otherwise, they would have been more candid in their 
presentation of the facts in the case. No one claims 
that British America has not been benefited by the 
treaty ; there would have been injustice had it been 
otherwise. The only question in this connection to be 
put by either party is, does either obtain any undue 
advantage under it, or any not contemplated by or 
consistent with it ? On this, much may be said for and 
against ; we are inclined to believe that but for our 
civil war and for the changes in our revenue system 
consequent upon it, the treaty would upon the whole 
have proved to be really reciprocal ; certainly for a first 
experiment it has been successful, and if after the lapse 
of eleven years a few modications suggest themselves. 
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it is not strange. There may have been, in one or two 
particulars, Canadian legislation which was not in 
accordance with the spirit of the treaty, and we shall 
take occasion to refer to these ; on the other hand, it 
should be remembered that our neighbors regard the 
course of the Federal Government in some respects as 
having been in like manner contrary to what was 
stipulated. But conceding all that has been said on 
this aspect of the subject (in Congress or elsewhere,) 
to be correct, it is only proven that the treaty was 
imperfect ; its want of reciprocal fairness would be no 
vaUd argument against the principle of Reciprocity, but 
quite the reverse, for the desirableness of that which 
shall be seen to be entirely reciprocal is only the more 
clearly illustrated by the workings of that which 
appears one-sided in its operations and effects. 

Another potential influence which led Congress to 
vote so emphatically against the continuance of the 
treaty was the course pursued by the mercantile and 
governing classes in Great Britain and by many in 
the adjoining colonies, during the progress of the re- 
beUion in the South. The Hon. Mr. Seymour of Troy, 
referring to the raids from Canada and to other griev- 
ances, told the Convention that these 

" Had tended to excite a feeling of hostility to the Provinces 
in the minds of the people of the United States, but for which 
feeling he had no doubt the action towards repealing the treaty 
taken by Congress would never have been thought of in that 
body, much less carried out. Now that the action had been 
taken, however, he thought it would be a wise plan to fully 
consider the subject, and see if they could not construct a treaty 
that would confer larger advantages on both nations." 
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It is not to be denied that at the time, the people 
throughout the loyal States sympathized very generally 
with Congress in these feelings; but they have the 
sooner overcome them, and they have sensibly deter- 
mined to weigh grave commercial questions not in the 
scales of political excitement and national prejudice, 
but according to calm convictions of international 
interest, and the broad principles which underlie all 
commercial dealings among men. They do not allow 
that they have had no occasion to consider themselves 
aggrieved, but they are disposed to accept the explana- 
tions and quasi apologies made by some, and the pro- 
testations oflfered by others, recognizing sincerity in as 
many instances as they can, and judging it to be con- 
ducive to mutual good will to assume it in the rest. 
At Detroit more than once, the American delegates 
could not refrain from expressing themselves to the 
Canadians on this point, but it was not done offensively; 
and what was said in reply was kindly and courteously 
received. The Hon. Joseph Howe of Nova Scotia, 
whose speech in defence of Reciprocity was the great 
feature of the Convention, and whose eloquence, 
shrewdness and good feeling produced a most marked 
impression, reminded the Convention that in the raids 
from Canada which had been spoken of, not one British 
subject had ever taken part; and insisted that so far at 
least as his own Province was concerned, for every man 
sent to the Southern armies and for every ton shipped 
to the Southern ports, fifty men and fifty tons of supplies 
had been contributed to the cause of the Government. 
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His own gallant son served for two years in the 
Twenty-third Ohio regiment, and fought in all the 
battles in which his regiment was engaged during that 
period, two of them under General Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah Valley. It will be well if the same dispo- 
sition to forgive and forget the past which was mani- 
fested on the day of adjournment at Detroit, shall be 
seen at Washington, in the further disposition of this 
great question. 

We cannot determine the extent to which the next 
consideration to be alluded to, was influential in Con- 
gress last March ; but from the stress laid upon it at 
Detroit by those who were supposed to represent oflB- 
cial opinions, we apprehend that it had much to do 
with the course pursued at Washington. Before the 
assembling of the Convention, a few politicians had 
industriously engaged themselves in giving circula- 
tion, by letters and otherwise, to the idea that the com- 
plete abrogation of reciprocal trade between the United 
States and the British North American Colonies, would 
surely result in the almost immediate annexation of 
these colonies to our country, and that therefore the 
Detroit Convention ought to refrain from committing 
itself in favor of a renewal of the treaty. This was the 
key-note to the opposition at Detroit ; starve the Cana- 
dians into annexation ; aside from all questions as to 
the equitable character of the present treaty, or the 
possibility of negotiating one that shall be fair and just 
to both countries, withhold from the provinces the 
fraternal hand ; forbid their further participation in a 
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commerce which has grown into immense proportions 
under their enterprise in connection with our own, and 
thus compel them to a closer union than has yet existed 
— one that shall be political as well as commercial ; one 
that shall not be partial, but entire and complete. The 
Consul General of the United Statea in Canada, came 
from Montreal to give utterance and emphasis to these 
sentiments, and he not only expressed them in the 
Committee-room, but, at a public meeting convened for 
the purpose on the Detroit Exchange, and before an 
audience consisting in part of Canadians and other 
colonists, he enlarged upon them in a manner which 
many of his countrymen judged to be in very question- 
able taste. The electric wires were charged with mes- 
sages to the Convention during the session from various 
parts of the country, of which the following from 
Washington (not from a member of the Government) 
may be accepted as a specimen ; '^ Sustain Eeciprocity 
and you establish monarchy in British North America; 
defeat it, and you ensure the triumph of republicanism 
over this continent." 

Now with everything of this kind the Convention 
felt that it had nothing at all to do. It was a commer- 
cial body, called together to consult upon commercial 
matters, and to consider them solely from a commercial 
point of view. Conceding that these political opinions 
were sound, the Convention could not possibly entertain 
them and be true to the call which summoned it, or to 
the motives which prompted business men to take part 
in its proceedings. A determination was shown by the 
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delegates to deal with every question as business men, 
leaving diplomacy, political expediency, and govern- 
mental policy, to those upon whom the responsibility 
of conducting public aflfairs has been laid. When the 
Ship Canal on the American side of the Niagara Kiver 
was recommended by the Committee on Transit, as 
^^a national work of great military and commercial 
importance, alike demanded by military prudence, the 
necessities of commerce, etc.;" the reference to military 
affairs was stricken out of the resolution by a vote of 
129 to 26, so anxious were the members to disencumber 
their action from whatever was not purely commercial. 
So with respect to Reciprocity, the decision to be given 
at Detroit was whether the merchants of the country 
regard this principle as desirable and essential to our 
mercantile interests ; this being settled, it was for the 
Government to decide between these and other in- 
terests involved, and to act accordingly. 

But aside from this, the good sense of the American 
delegates was, for the most part, shocked by the aspect 
of the subject thus presented to them. To make 
enemies of our neighbors, in order to convert them 
into friends ; to give them good reason to hate us, in 
order to win them to be brothers ; to stir up grave 
dissensions among them, and to hazard revolution with 
all its horrors, in order to prepare them for citizenship 
with ourselves, was thought to be a suggestion equally 
monstrous and absurd. There were few in the Con- 
vention on the American side of the house, who doubted 
that these colonies will, if left to follow their own bent, 
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become at no very distant day an integral part of the 
Federal Union ; but we venture to say there was not a 
delegate who would not have scorned to promote or to 
hasten annexation by such a vote as was recommended 
by some politicians, who were seeking to influence the 
action of the Convention. 

The position suggested, however, was no less unsound 
in principle than dangerous in morals. Mr. Joy, tow- 
ards the close of a powerful argument in favor of 
Reciprocal trade, 'took occasion to speak as follows: — 

" I must allude to an argument which may influence some 
minds, and which is put forth almost with the importance of 
official statements, which is, that if no treaty is formed, Canada 
will suflPer so much that in the course of a few years her 
government will be revolutionized, and she will come into the 
Federal Union. This is possible; but I reason differently. 
Men, and particularly whole peoples, do not like to be coerced. 
The more likely course of events would be that which took 
place before the present treaty was made. All the questions 
connected with the fisheries would be thrown open. Collisions 
would again take place upon the fishing grounds. Irritations 
would beget irritations. A blow would be struck one side or 
the other, and the people of the Provinces would rally around 
the flag of their country, and we should have acquired a war 
instead of an addition of States. Who for a moment during 
the late civil war, entertained the thought that had a war 
broken out between us and Great Britain, which would have 
suspended all treaties and stopped all trade, Canada would 
have joined us in the contest ? Who does not know that such 
would not have been the case ? Besides, a policy adopted 
from such a motive is unworthy of a great nation. I have but 
little sympathy with Great Britain. Her conduct merits but 
little at our hands ; but I would not imitate her. I would 
adopt no policy designed to foster dissensions or create rev- 
olutions in the Provinces. If such a policy could by possibility 
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be entertained by the American people, it would be the amplest, 
fullest, and most complete justification of all the conduct of 
Great Britain during the late unhappy war. Our mouths 
would be and should be in that case forever closed against 
all censure for her conduct. We should ourselves be equally 
guilty without the same sympathy to lead our judgments 
astray, 
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The Canadian delegates were put upon their sense 
of loyalty by what had been urged within their hearing, 
and they strongly disclaimed all approbation of the 
sentiments which had been expressed about annexation, 
and, under the circumstances, it was made impossible 
for them to do otherwise. Mr. Howe spoke as follows : — 

" I know that it has been asserted by some, and I have 
heard it said since I came to this Convention, that if the 
Keciprocity treaty is annulled the British Provinces will be so 
cramped that they will be compelled to seek annexation to the 
United States. I beg leave to be allowed to say upon that 
point that I know the feeling in the Lower Provinces pretty 
thoroughly, and believe I am well enough acquainted with the 
Canadians to speak for them also, and speak for them all, with 
such exceptions as must be made when speaking for any entire 
population, when I make the assertion that no considerations of 
finance, no question of balance for or against them upon inter- 
changes of commodities, can have any influence upon the loyalty 
of the British Provinces, or tend in the slightest degree to 
alienate the affections of the people from their country, their 
institutions, their government and their Queen. There is not 
a loyal man in the British American Provinces, no man worthy 
of the name, who, whatever may happen to the treaty, will 
become any the less loyal, any the less true to his country on 
that account. There is not a man who dare, on the abrogation 
of the treaty, if such should be its fate, take the hustings and 
appeal to any constituency on annexation principles throughout 
the entire domain." 
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The Committee on Reciprocity reported two resolu- 
tions to the Convention, the first of which was imme- 
diately and unanimously adopted : — 

^' Hesolved^ That this Convention do approve of the action 
of the Government of the United States in giving notice to 
the Government of Great Britain, of its wish to terminate the 
treaty of Reciprocity of June 6, 1854." 

It was not because all that had been urged on the 
subject was admitted to be true, that this vote against 
the present treaty was unanimous. Its imperfections 
were conceded, but by many its having been a failure 
was denied. Mr. Johnston of Milwaukee made an 
exceedingly sensible speech, extracts from which will, 
we feel sure, be interesting to our readers. After in- 
sisting that the delegates had come together with " no 
old scores to settle, no spiteful feelings to gratify, no 
revenge to inflict on any," he proceeded : — 

" One of the first effects of the treaty we notice is the great 
impetus it gave to trade between the United States and the 
Provinces. During eight years previous to the treaty, it 
amounted to one hundred and fifty millions, while during eight 
years since the treaty it has reached the enormous sum of four 
hundred millions. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who 
believe that Americans will not continue to carry on a trade of 
fifty millions per annum, year after year, if they are losing by 
it. The Reciprocity treaty compels no man to buy or sell to 
the Canadians one dollar's worth, and I am convinced no 
American does buy or sell one dollar's v*rorth unless where he 
considers that it pays to do so. There are some who think 
that in every trade between two nations, one or the other must 
lose. I do not believe it. I think two nations may carry on a 
large trade for years, and both grow rich by it. In fact, it 
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must be profitable to both or it will be abandoned. Now the 
very fact that trade has increased largely under the treaty is to 
me a strong evidence that it is highly advantageous to both." 

*4t 4t 4t 4t 4t it 

wf^ #f» #f» •!« •!« 1^ 

" The opponents of Reciprocity tantalize us by parading the 
millions of revenue which we could have obtained from the 
articles now being imported from the Provinces, had they not 
been made free by the treaty. They forget to tell us that this 
great trade would not have existed had it not been for the 
treaty; and even had it existed, and a large revenue accrued 
from it, we would have been the persons who would have 
enjoyed the privilege of paying the duties, and not the Cana- 
dians, for it is the consumers of commodities who pay the 
imports upon them. But, think you, would the people of these 
Northern States be more able to pay their taxes after this 
immense and profitable trade is destroyed than they are now? 
Would it not be a sad spectacle to witness this great Conven- 
tion of commercial men vote to dry up the mighty streams of 
traffic which unceasingly flow across our vast frontier, merely 
to enable the Government to collect a few thousand dollars 
more revenue?" 

Mr. Johnston quoted the exact figures from the 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, to show that 
since the treaty, we have sent the Provinces more than 
we have received from them, of flour nearly nine mil- 
lions, of meat nearly eight millions, and of coal nearly 
three millions of dollars; and he referred to some of the 
positions taken by the chief opponent of Eeciprocity in 
the United States, in terms of indignant reproof, which, 
although severe, we must quote as they were uttered : — 

"Mr. Morrill recently delivered a speech on Reciprocity, 
and gave a number of statistics which I have compared care- 
fully with those of our Treasury Department, and I find them 
very incorrect and unfair. In the first place, he for the most 
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part gives only the statistics of trade with Canada, ignoring 
that with the maritime Provinces, and whenever he selects the 
trade of a single year, he invariably chooses that year when it 
appeared most unfavorable to the United States. This course 
is worthy of a tricky politician, but would be spurned by a 
candid man of business. Mr. Morrill, to show the injurious 
workings of the treaty, states that the domestic exports from 
Chicago in 1856 were $1,345,223, and in 1861 they were 
$353,000. 'Surely,' says he, 'we have no reason to look on 
such a trade with favor.' Now the exports of domestic pro- 
duce from Chicago in 1861 were, according to the Custom 
House books and the Secretary's report, not $353,000, but 
$3,522,343. What confidence can be placed on reasoning 
based on such erroneous statistics as these? Mr. Morrill's 
speech was widely circulated, and may have had some weight 
against the treaty with those who did not examine the figures 
for themselves, but with any one acquainted with its operations, 
his assertions have no more weight than the passing wind." 

The Hon. Mr. Sabine of Boston, a high authority on 
these questions, controverted Mr. Morrill's statements 
in the following forcible sentences : — 

"Members of Conorress mourn the disadvantag-es of Red- 
procity, but cannot you respond with me in the sentiment of 
Sir James Macintosh, ' Happy is that people whose com- 
merce flourishes in the ledger, while it is bewailed in orations ; 
and remains untouched in calculations, while it expires in 
pictures of eloquence?' And here, I must be permitted to say 
that I am amazed to hear from Mr. Morrill of Vermont, the 
declaration in a speech which, under his own frank, has been 
very extensively circulated, that 'By the treaty, the ancient 
laws of trade have been subverted,' and that especially our 
Canadian neighbors ' sell to us, but go elsewhere to buy.' I 
repeat, that 1 am amazed. On what authority does he make 
this extraordinary statement? The late Secretary of the 
Treasury, in a communication which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce Feb. 1, 1864, informed the country that 
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during the ten years ending in 1863, our exports to Canada 
amounted (in whole numbers) to $170,635,000, and that our 
imports from that colony for the same period, were of the value 
of $152,051,000 ; or, that our sales exceeded our purchases in 
the sum of $18,584,000. With these figures, what becomes of 
the assertion that the Canadians ' sell to us, but go elsewhere 
to buy?' The truth is that under Reciprocity, and until the 
late rebellion, Canada bought more of the United States than 
of all the rest of the world besides 1 As thus: total imports 
from every country from 1855 to 1860 (both years inclusive) 
$215,982,776, of which $114,259,345 were from (mr ports, 
showing a balance in our favor against all other nations in 
these six years of $12,535,914, or of more than two millions of 
dollars annually, ^^ 

The most candid and comprehensive speech in 
opposition to the treaty of 1854, was that of the Hon. 
Mr. Hatch of Buffalo. He made two points as against 
the recent policy of the Canadian Government which 
deserve notice, as this policy has unquestionably 
dissatisfied many of our countrymen with the present 
basis upon which our trade with Canada is carried on. * 
The first of these has reference to the changes which 
have taken place in the Canadian tariff* system since 
1854. We could not justly find fault with our neigh- 
bors had they from time to time simply increased their 
duties on imports, for we have ourselves advanced our 
rates probably much more than they have done during 
the same period. The treaty did not commit either 
nation to a low or to any defined scale of imposts, and 
the internal policy of each, in reference to revenue, is 
its own concern exclusively, as it always has been. It 
has been insisted, however, that the Canadian tariff* of 
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1859 was avowedly based upon an exclusive policy, 
and was designed to discriminate against the United 
States. Mr. Hatch expressed himself as follows : — 

" The people of Western Canada were accustomed to buy 
their wines, spirits, groceries, and East and West India 
produce, besides many other commodities, at New York, 
Boston or Montreal. The former system admitted American 
cities to competition, the duties having been specified and 
levied on the weight, measure or number of articles, wherever 
they were purchased. Thus no greater duty was charged on 
imports via Boston or New York to Toronto or Hamilton, than 
via the St. Lawrence to Montreal. The present system forces 
the people of Canada to discontinue their business connections 
with our merchants, and buy from the Montreal or Quebec 
importer. Thus the productions of China, Brazil or Cuba, if 
brought to Canada via the St. Lawrence, pay duty on their 
value in the country of their origin, but if purchased in our 
Atlantic cities, must pay duty on that value, increased by 
interest, freight over the ocean, and the various other expenses 
and charges of the insurer, shipper and merchant. This is not 
only legislation against our carriers, but against all our mercan- 
tile interests. The increase of duty has been carefully estimated 
to be twenty per centum on goods imported into the United 
States and thence into Canada, in excess of the duties levied 
upon goods carried via Montreal. The distance from Cuba to 
Toronto via the St. Lawrence, (a river closed half the year) 
is about three times as great as through the United States. 
Thus Canada vainly strives to conquer the laws of arithmetic, 
climate and geography." 

Mr. Hatch quoted from Mr. GaltJ the Finance 
Minister of Canada, in a report made March 1, I860, 
to show what the purpose of this legislation was in 
reference to this country : — 

" By extending the ad valorem principle to all importations, 
and thereby encouraging and developing the direct trade 
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between Canada and all foreign countries by sea, and so far 
henefiting the shipping interests of Great Britain — an object 
which is partly attained through the duties being taken upon 
the value in the market where last bought — the levy of specific 
duties for several years had completely diverted the trade of 
Canada in teas, sugars, etc., to the American markets, and 
had destroyed a very valuable trade which formerly existed 
from the St. Lawrence to the lower Provinces and the West 
Indies. It was believed that the competition of our canals and 
railroad systems (via Portland) together with the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the lower St. Lawrence, justified the 
belief that the supply of Canadian wants might be once more 
made by sea, and the benefits of this commerce obtained for 
our own merchants and forwarders. Under this conviction it 
was determined by the Government to apply the principles of 
ad valorem duties." 

And again : — 

" Any increase of duty which has been placed upon English 
goods is quite indemnified by the decreased cost at which our 
canals, railways and steamships enable them now to be 
delivered throughout the Province, and that if the question 
were one of competition with Canadian manufacturers, the 
English exporter is quite as well off as before, while as com- 
pared with the American^ his position is greatly improved." 

No one in the United States has any right to find 
fault with Canada for increasing its imposts in order to 
meet its expenditure on the public works of the 
Province, or for desiring to make these works as 
remunerative as possible ; but to discriminate against 
the United States in the adjustment of the duties, 
should have been postponed, to say the least, imtil this 
country had signified a determination to no longer 
hold commercial intercourse with Canada upon re- 
ciprocal terms. 
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The other question of Canadian poli(3y adverted to by 
Mr. Hatch, had reference to the collection of the canal 
tolls, and here we think the people of the West had 
certainly some cause for complaint. We again quote 
from his speech : — 

" The Committee appointed by the Canadian Legislative 
Assembly in 1855, unhesitatingly affirm in their report that 
the St. Lawrence Canals were constructed at a large public 
expenditure, for the purpose of drawing the trade of the 
Western States to the ports of Montreal and Quebec. The 
people of the United States are entitled, under the treaty, to 
use the River St. Lawrence and the Canals in Canada, as the 
means of communicating between the great lakes and the 
Atlantic ocean, subject only to the same tolls and other assess- 
ments as now are or may hereafter be exacted of her Majesty's 
subjects. 

" But as we are the chief carriers through the Welland Canal 
of wheat, flour and corn — almost the only freight of our vessels 
by this route — a discrimination against us is made by imposing 
the same tolls on these articles on their passage through the 
Canal, (a work twenty-eight miles in length, and forming the 
only means of communication for lake vessels between the 
upper and lower lakes,) as if they passed through the Canadian 
Canals. Yet we carry twenty-five tons on the Welland Canal 
for every single ton we carry on the others. If the cargo is 
not delivered to an American port, but delivered to a Canadian 
port, the shipper, upon the presentation of an oflScial certificate 
of the latter fact to the Custom House oflScer at Port Colbome, 
receives a drawback of ninety per centum on the tolls paid 
upon his cargo." 

Mr. Ryan of Montreal explained that this remission 
of a portion of the canal tolls was made as an experi- 
ment, but had been given up. It had its effect, however, 
in this country adversely to the treaty, and it furnished 
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an argument to extreme protectionists here which we 
are sorry they were able to obtain from a statesman 
so enlightened and advanced in his general views as 
Mr. Galt. 

But it was not to any extent because of these meas- 
ures that the action of Congress in determining to give 
to Great Britain the year's notice of discontinuance, 
was approved at Detroit. Rather, it was believed that 
the condition of the country had very greatly changed 
since the treaty of 1854 was negotiated, rendering 
important modifications indispensable ; that the benefits 
of reciprocal trade should be extended on both sides of 
the national frontier, as far as the Pacific coast ; that 
new facilities were needed, to render the St. Lawrence 
useful to the West as an outlet to the sea ; and that a 
more definite and full understanding in both countries 
of many questions now open and unsettled, was neces- 
sary in order to unite the two in a closer and more 
perpetual amity. The principle of Reciprocity was fully 
recognized and sanctioned ; the best mode of applying 
it, was all that remained as a subject of discussion. In 
reference to a new treaty, the Convention wisely re- 
frained from indicating the precise form which it should 
take, and from prescribing any of the details. Express- 
ing full confidence in the high officials upon whom, in 
connection with English statesmen, the duty of framing 
it will devolve, and in the Senate before whom it must 
come for confirmation, the delegates desired only to 
give utterance to their earnest conviction that recipro- 
cal trade between the United States and British North 
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America ought not to be discontinued ; and they 
respectfully memorialized the President to that eflfect. 
This brings us to the second resolution, which was 
adopted substantially as the Committee reported it, and 
with entire and most gratifying unanimity. It was 
as follows : — 

^^ Resolved^ That this Convention do respectfully request the 
iPresident of the United States to enter into negotiations with 
the Government of Great Britain, having in view the execution 
of a treaty between the two countries, for reciprocal commer- 
cial intercourse between the United States and the several 
Provinces of British North America, including British Colum- 
bia, the Selkirk Settlement and Vancouver's Island, based on 
principles which shall be just and equitable to all parties, and 
with reference to the present financial condition of the United 
States, and which shall also include the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence and the other rivers of British North America, 
with such improvements of the rivers and enlargement of the 
canals, as shall render them adequate for the requirements of 
the West in communicating with the ocean." 

The question of Transportation, as has been remarked 
in our review of that topic, entered very fully into the 
discussion on the Reciprocity treaty. Mr. Hatch con- 
ceded that, of nearly all the articles named in the 
treaty, a surplus is common to both coimtries, and that 
we have an abundant supply, and a surplus for export^ 
of these articles. Mr. Johnston expanded this idea, 
and said, — 

" It is absurd to speak of the balance of trade between two 
countries, in a commodity of which both have a surplus. The 
question is one of transportation, and that alone. The Canadas 
lie between the Western States and the markets of Europe, 
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and the Eastern States lie between Canada and those markets, 
and is not the true policy for the two countries to grant an 
unimpeded passage for each other's products through their 
respective territories?" 

Mr. Joy spoke more at length in the same strain. 
After repeating in part what he had already said on 
the subject of Transportation, in connection with the 
resolutions in favor of the Ship Canal, he added, with 
reference to the free navigation of the St. Lawrence, — 

" It is this consideration which makes the question of the 
Reciprocity treaty of immense importance to the whole North- 
west, and brings it home to the very door of the ten millions of 
people already inhabiting this great and fertile region, and 
soon to be double that number. The interests of that great 
population it is not in the power of the Government to protect 
by tariffs. They must compete freely with all the world ; with 
the Pole, the Russian and the Egyptian, as /well as the 
Englishman, in the markets of England and France, and their 
productions must not only go to the seaboard, but across the 
Atlantic to meet that competition. Who can estimate, then, the 
importance to the West of an open trade and an unobstructed 
highway to the ocean, ample for ships of the proper dimensions 
to render cheap transportation profitable? Those who can 
appreciate this, may know the importance of the Reciprocity 
treaty which shall secure this object to the lake country. The 
statesman who does it will merit the gratitude of a countless 
population in all coming time, who will be relieved and enriched 
by his statesmanship." 

The commercial reasons, however, in favor of an 
open trade with British North America, were not over- 
looked. Our annual transactions with the Provinces 
have increased under the treaty now in force to fifty 
millions of dollars, more than twice what they were 
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previously to 1854. It is a most grave question 
whether this international commerce shall be violently 
checked, and the whole course of trade disturbed along 
a frontier of more than fifteen hundred miles. Under 
the easy operations of the treaty, Canada East buys 
largely of flour made from the spring wheat of Wis- 
consin and Illinois, while New England consumes much 
of the fine wheat and flour of Canada West. There is 
a similar interchange of meat, coal, tallow, fruit and 
lumber. Shall all this trafl&c be stopped, and the un- 
embarrassed transit of the products of the two countries 
from one to the other and across each other be pro- 
hibited, because during recent years we have not all 
been able to see exactly alike upon political affairs, or 
for any other reason which has been given ? Had 
Reciprocity never been adopted as a principle, there 
might be some plausibility in asserting that thte present 
time is not the most favorable for attempting the 
experiment. But to recede from the high ground we 
have occupied without a valid reason for doing so, or 
any except that which springs from pique or passion, is 
not only to retrogade while all the world is moving on 
towards liberal ideas and friendly international relations, 
but it is also to endanger the commercial prosperity of 
millions of our people. 

It was hardly to be expected that the importance of 
the fisheries would be fully appreciated so far from salt 
water; but Mr. Joy showed himself to be entirely 
familiar with the facts on this subject, and Mr. Seymour 
and Mr. Sabine argued effectively from them in favor 
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of a new treaty. The latter gentleman furnished an 
able historical sketch of the misunderstandings respect- 
ing the fishing grounds of North America, which em- 
barrassed diplomatic intercourse between the United 
States and Great Britain for so many years, and which 
at times brought the two nations to the very verge of 
war. He reminded the Convention that the cod, the 
haddock, the halibut and the mackerel, except for con- 
sumption when fresh, are not to be found in any of our 
waters. For these and for other sea fish, we are, and from 
the peace of 1783 have been, dependent upon treaty 
stipulations. " In a word, sir,' said he, " the United 
States do not exercise sovereign jurisdiction over a 
single fishing ground in all America'^ After the war 
of 1812 the fishery question was opened again, and it 
was not until 1818 that an adjustment was reached 
which enabled our fishermen to pursue their hazardous 
avocation unmolested, and which restored diplomatic 
relations between Great Britain and oiKselves to any- 
thing like harmony. The subsequent construction put 
upon the treaty of 1818 by the Crown lawyers and 
insisted on by the British Government, was that " three 
miles from the shore " meant a distance to be measured 
^' from the headlands or extreme points of land next to 
the sea of the coast, or of the entrance of the bays." 
By this decision, the only fishing grounds which could 
be used by American vessels were those of the open 
ocean. It caused great excitement along the coast ; 
and as the probability increased of collisions on the 
fishing grounds between the war vessels sent there by 
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both powers in 1852 to protect the citizens of each, the 
excitement spread through the country, and doubtless 
hastened the negotiations at Washington which resulted 
in the present treaty of Reciprocity. So important 
and so delicate did Mr. Marcy regard the questions 
which were involved in the rendering adopted by Great 
Britain of the three-mile clause, that he requested the 
British Government to give immediate permission to 
our fishermen to fish upon the grounds made free to 
them by the treaty, without waiting for its adoption by 
the several Colonial Governments, which was essential 
to give it validity and force; and this request was 
granted. " But," said Mr. Sabine, 

" Abrogate the Reciprocity treaty of 1854, and the headland 
construction of the Convention of 1818, which I not only again 
pronounce unfortunate, but deliberately denounce as the greatest 
blunder in the whole diplomatic history of our country; abro- 
gate that treaty, sir, and the headland construction will be 
revived and insisted upon in a moment. And 1 pray, in all 
soberness, to ask what we of the United States can say or do 
in the premises? As I have already remarked, the Crown 
lawyers have passed in judgment upon the case; Her Majesty's 
Government have adopted their opinion and our Government 
must submit to it or appeal to force. The question of free 
fishing in the seas of America is almost as old as Protestant 
civilization in this hemisphere ; and yet, strangely enough, our 
flag, in the lapse of a few months, as matters now stand, 
will disappear in all the bays of the British possessions and be 
seen only on the open ocean." 

One further consideration remains to be noticed, as 
having influenced the Detroit Convention in its decision. 
It is true that the large majority of the delegates were 
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uncompromisingly opposed to the introduction of polit- 
ical questions and of diplomatic expediency into the 
discussions in which they were called to participate. 
But at the same time they did not forget that they 
were men, that they were citizens of this country, or 
that they were allied by the ties of human brotherhood 
to those who dwell beyond our own frontier The Con- 
vention, although not political, was strongly patriotic ; 
it was also disposed to recognize the duties which rest 
equally on Americans and Canadians to promote good- 
fellowship and cordiality. The good taste and tact 
displayed by the delegates from British America, the 
pleasant social intercourse which prevailed between 
them and the American members, their evident desire 
to dwell upon terms of amity and confidence by the 
side of the people of this country, and especially the 
earnest appeals of Mr. Howe in his noble speech on the 
last day of the session, conspired to disarm opposition, 
to allay prejudice, to obliterate painful recollections and 
impressions, and to reassure confidence in the friendship 
of those whom it was always trying to regard in any 
other light than as friends* The result was a most 
harmonious termination to a discussion which had been 
more or less heated ; a triumphant unanimity in the 
action determined upon ; and an adjournment, under 
circumstances which left a most pleasant and satisfac- 
tory impression upon every mind. An extract from 
Mr. Howe's speech will illustrate the spirit by which he 
was animated, and under the genial influence of which 
Americans at Detroit were disposed to lay aside all 
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prejudice, and to pass upon the great measure submitted 
to them on its intrinsic merits : — 

*' We are here to determine how best we can draw together 
in the bonds of peace, friendship and commercial prosperity, 
the three great branches of the British family. In the presence 
of this great theme, all petty interests should stand rebuked ; 
we are not dealing with the concerns of a city, a province, or 
a state, but with the future of our race in all time to come. 
Some reference has been made to 'elevators' in your dis- 
cussions. What we want is an elevator to lift our souls to the 
height of this argument. Why should not these three great 
branches of the family flourish, under different systems of 
government, it may be, but forming one grand whole, proud of 
a common origin, and of their advanced civilization? We are 
taught to reverence the mystery of the Trinity, and our 
salvation depends on our belief. The clover lifts its trefoil 
leaves to the evening dew, yet they draw their nourishment 
from a single stem. Thus, distinct, and yet united, let us live 
and flourish. 

4|( ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" But it may be said, we have been divided by two wars. 
What then? The noble St. Lawrence is split in two places, 
by Goat Island and by Anticosti, but it comes down to us 
from the same springs in the same mountain sides ; its waters 
sweep together past the pictured rocks of Lake Superior, and 
encircle in their loving embrace the shores of Huron and 
Michigan. They are divided at Niagara Falls as we were at 
the revolutionary war ; but they come together again on the 
peaceful bosom of Ontario. Again they are divided on their 
passage to the sea ; but who thinks of divisions when they lift 
the keels of commerce ; or, when drawn up to heaven, they 
form the rainbow and the cloud ? It is true that in eighty-five 
years we have had two wars ; but what then ? Since the last, 
we have had fifty years of peace, and there have been more 
people killed in a single campaign in the late civil war than there 
were in the two national wars between this country and Great 
Britain. The people of the United States hope to draw together 
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during the ten years ending in 1863, our exports to Canada 
amounted (in whole numbers) to $170,635,000, and that our 
imports from that colony for the same period, were of the value 
of $152,051,000 ; or, that our sales exceeded our purchases in 
the sum of $18,584,000. With these figures, what becomes of 
the assertion that the Canadians ' sell to us, but go elsewhere 
to buy?' The truth is that under Reciprocity, and until the 
late rebellion, Canada hought more of the United States than 
of all the rest of the world besides I As thus: total imports 
from every country from 1855 to 1860 (both years inclusive) 
$215,982,776, of which $114,259,345 were from our ports, 
showing a balance in our favcyr against all other nations in 
these six years of $12,535,914, or of more than two millions of 
dollars annually^ 

The most candid and comprehensive speech in 
opposition to the treaty of 1854, was that of the Hon. 
Mr. Hatch of BuflFalo. He made two points as against 
the recent policy of the Canadian Government which 
deserve notice, as this policy has unquestionably 
dissatisfied many of our countrymen with the present 
basis upon which our trade with Canada is carried on. ' 
The first of these has reference to the changes which 
have taken place in the Canadian tariff system since 
1854. We could not justly find fault with our neigh- 
bors had they from time to time simply increased their 
duties on imports, for we have ourselves advanced our 
rates probably much more than they have done during 
the same period. The treaty did not commit either 
nation to a low or to any defined scale of imposts, and 
the internal policy of each, in reference to revenue, is 
its own concern exclusively, as it always has been. It 
has been insisted, however, that the Canadian tariff of 
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1859 was avowedly based upon an exclusive policy, 
and was designed to discriminate against the United 
States. Mr. Hatch expressed himself as follows ; — 

" The people of Western Canada were accustomed to buy 
their wines, spirits, groceries, and East and West India 
produce, besides many other commodities, at New York, 
Boston or Montreal. The former system admitted American 
cities to competition, the duties having been specified and 
levied on the weight, measure or number of articles, wherever 
they were purchased. Thus no greater duty was charged on 
imports via Boston or New York to Toronto or Hamilton, than 
via the St. Lawrence to Montreal. The present system forces 
the people of Canada to discontinue their business connections 
with our merchants, and buy from the Montreal or Quebec 
importer. Thus the productions of China, Brazil or Cuba, if 
brought to Canada via the St. Lawrence, pay duty on their 
value in the country of their origin, but if purchased In our 
Atlantic cities, must pay duty on that value, increased by 
interest, freight over the ocean, and the various other expenses 
and charges of the insurer, shipper and merchant. This is not 
only legislation against our carriers, but against all our mercan- 
tile interests. The increase of duty has been carefully estimated 
to be twenty per centum on goods imported into the United 
States and thence into Canada, In excess of the duties levied 
upon goods carried via Montreal. The distance from Cuba to 
Toronto via the St. Lawrence, (a river closed half the year) 
is about three times as great as through the United States. 
Thus Canada vainly strives to conquer the laws of arithmetic, 
climate and geography." 

Mr. Hatch quoted from Mr. Galt) the Finance 
Minister of Canada, in a report made March 1, 1860, 
to show what the purpose of this legislation was in 
reference to this country : — 

" By extending the ad valorem principle to all importations, 
and thereby encouraging and developing the dvc^cX \?c^^<i 
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between Canada and all foreign countries by sea, and so far 
benefiting the shipping interests of Great Britain — an object 
which is partly attained through the duties being taken upon 
the value in the market where last bought — the levy of specific 
duties for several years had completely diverted the trade of 
Canada in teas, sugars, etc., to the American markets, and 
had destroyed a very valuable trade which formerly existed 
from the St. Lawrence to the lower Provinces and the West 
Indies. It was believed that the competition of our canals and 
railroad systems (via Portland) together with the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the lower St. Lawrence, justified the 
belief that the supply of Canadian wants might be once more 
made by sea, and the benefits of this commerce obtained for 
our own merchants and forwarders. Under this conviction it 
was determined by the Government to apply the principles of 
ad valorem duties." 

And again : — 

" Any increase of duty which has been placed upon English 
goods is quite indemnified by the decreased cost at which our 
canals, railways and steamships enable them now to be 
delivered throughout the Province, and that if the question 
were one of competition with Canadian manufacturers, the 
English exporter is quite as well oif as before, while as com- 
pared with the American^ his position is greatly improved." 

No one in the United States has any right to find 
fault with Canada for increasing its imposts in order to 
meet its expenditure on the public works of the 
Province, or for desiring to make these works as 
remunerative as possible ; but to discriminate against 
the United States in the adjustment of the duties, 
should have been postponed, to say the least, until this 
country had signified a determination to no longer 
hold commercial intercourse with Canada upon re- 
ciprocal terms. 
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The other question of Canadian policy adverted to by 
Mr. Hatch, had reference to the collection of the canal 
tolls, and here we think the people of the West had 
certainly some cause for complaint. We again quote 
from his speech : — 

" The Committee appointed by the Canadian Legislative 
Assembly in 1855, unhesitatingly affirm in their report that 
the St. Lawrence Canals were constructed at a large public 
expenditure, for the purpose of drawing the trade of the 
Western States to the ports of Montreal and Quebec. The 
people of the United States are entitled, under the treaty, to 
use the River St. Lawrence and the Canals in Canada, as the 
means of communicating between the great lakes and the 
Atlantic ocean, subject only to the same tolls and other assess- 
ments as now are or may hereafter be exacted of her Majesty's 
subjects. 

" But as we are the chief carriers through the Welland Canal 
of wheat, flour and corn — almost the only freight of our vessels 
by this route — a discrimination against us is made by imposing 
the same tolls on these articles on their passage through the 
Canal, (a work twenty-eight miles in length, and forming the 
only means of communication for lake vessels between the 
upper and lower lakes,) as if they passed through the Canadian 
Canals. Yet we carry twenty-five tons on the Welland Canal 
for every single ton we carry on the others. If the cargo is 
not delivered to an American port, but delivered to a Canadian 
port, the shipper, upon the presentation of an official certificate 
of the latter fact to the Custom House officer at Port Colbome, 
receives a drawback of ninety per centum on the tolls paid 
upon his cargo." 

Mr. Ryan of Montreal explained that this remission 
of a portion of the canal tolls was made as an experi- 
ment, but had been given up. It had its effect, however, 
in this country adversely to the treaty, and it furnished 
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an argument to extreme protectionists here which we 
are sorry they were able to obtain from a statesman 
so enlightened and advanced in his general views as 
Mr. Galt. 

But it was not to any extent because of these meas- 
ures that the action of Congress in determining to give 
to Great Britain the year's notice of discontinuance, 
was approved at Detroit Eather, it was believed that 
the condition of the country had very greatly changed 
since the treaty of 1854 was negotiated, rendering 
important modifications indispensable ; that the benefits 
of reciprocal trade should be extended on both sides of 
the national frontier, as far as the Pacific coast ; that 
new facilities were needed, to render the St. Lawrence 
useful to the West as an outlet to the sea ; and that a 
more definite and full understanding in both countries 
of many questions now open and unsettled, was neces- 
sary in order to unite the two in a closer and more 
perpetual amity. The principle of Reciprocity was fully 
recognized and sanctioned ; the best mode of applying 
it, was all that remained as a subject of discussion. In 
reference to a new treaty, the Convention wisely re- 
frained from indicating the precise form which it should 
take, and from prescribing any of the details. Express- 
ing full confidence in the high officials upon whom, in 
connection with English statesmen, the duty of framing 
it will devolve, and in the Senate before whom it must 
come for confirmation, the delegates desired only to 
give utterance to their earnest conviction that recipro- 
cal trade between the United States and British North 
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America ought not to be discontinued ; and they 
respectfully memorialized the President to that eflfect. 
This brings us to the second resolution, which was 
adopted substantially as the Committee reported it, and 
with entire and most gratifying unanimity. It was 
as follows : — 

^'Hesolved, That this Convention do respectfully request the 
President of the United States to enter into negotiations with 
the Government of Great Britain, having in view the execution 
of a treaty between the two countries, for reciprocal commer- 
cial intercourse between the United States and the several 
Provinces of British North America, including British Colum- 
bia, the Selkirk Settlement and Vancouver's Island, based on 
principles which shall be just and equitable to all parties, and 
with reference to the present financial condition of the United 
States, and which shall also include the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence and the other rivers of British North America, 
with such improvements of the rivers and enlargement of the 
canals, as shall render them adequate for the requirements of 
the West in communicating with the ocean." 

The question of Transportation, as has been remarked 
in our review of that topic, entered very fully into the 
discussion on the Reciprocity treaty. Mr. Hatch con- 
ceded that, of nearly all the articles named in the 
treaty, a surplus is common to both countries, and that 
we have an abundant supply, and a surplus for export^ 
of these articles. Mr. Johnston expanded this idea, 
and said, — 

" It is absurd to speak of the balance of trade between two 
countries, in a commodity of which both have a surplus. The 
question is one of transportation, and that alone. The Canadas 
lie between the Western States and the markets of Europe, 
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and the Eastern States lie between Canada and those markets, 
and is not the true policy for the two countries to grant an 
unimpeded passage for each other's products through their 
respective territories?" 

Mr. Joy spoke more at length in the same strain. 
After repeating in part what he had already said on 
the subject of Transportation, in connection with the 
resolutions in favor of the Ship Canal, he added, with 
reference to the free navigation of the St. Lawrence, — 

" It is this consideration which makes the question of the 
Eeciprocity treaty of immense importance to the whole North- 
west, and brings it home to the very door of the ten millions of 
people already inhabiting this great and fertile region, and 
soon to be double that number. The interests of that great 
population it is not in the power of the Government to protect 
by tariffs. They must compete freely with all the world ; with 
the Pole, the Russian and the Egyptian, as ^ well as the 
Englishman, in the markets of England and France, and their 
productions must not only go to the seaboard, but across the 
Atlantic to meet that competition. Who can estimate, then, the 
importance to the West of an open trade and an unobstructed 
highway to the ocean, ample for ships of the proper dimensions 
to render cheap transportation profitable? Those who can 
appreciate this, may know the importance of the Reciprocity 
treaty which shall secure this object to the lake country. The 
statesman who does it will merit the gratitude of a countless 
population in all coming time, who will be relieved and enriched 
by his statesmanship." 

The commercial reasons, however, in favor of an 
open trade with British North America, were not over- 
looked. Our annual transactions with the Provinces 
have increased under the treaty now in force to fifty 
millions of dollars, more than twice what they were 
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previously to 1854. It is a most grave question 
whether this international commerce shall be violently 
checked, and the whole course of trade disturbed along 
a frontier of more than fifteen hundred miles. Under 
the easy operations of the treaty, Canada East buys 
largely of flour made from the spring wheat of Wis- 
consin and Illinois, while New England consumes much 
of the fine wheat and flour of Canada West. There is 
a similar interchange of meat, coal, tallow, fruit and 
lumber. Shall all this trafl&c be stopped, and the un- 
embarrassed transit of the products of the two countries 
firom one to the other and across each other be pro- 
hibited, because during recent years we have not all 
been able to see exactly alike upon political affairs, or 
for any other reason which has been given ? Had 
Reciprocity never been adopted as a principle, there 
might be some plausibility in asserting that thte present 
time is not the most favorable for attempting the 
experiment But to recede from the high ground we 
have occupied without a valid reason for doing so, or 
any except that which springs from pique or passion, is 
not only to retrogade while all the world is moving on 
towards liberal ideas and friendly international relations, 
but it is also to endanger the commercial prosperity of 
millions of our people. 

It was hardly to be expected that the importance of 
the fisheries would be fully appreciated so far from salt 
water; but Mr. Joy showed himself to be entirely 
familiar with the facts on this subject, and Mr. Seymour 
and Mr. Sabine argued effectively from them in favor 
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of a new treaty. The latter gentleman furnished an 
able historical sketch of the misunderstandings respect- 
ing the fishing grounds of North America, which em- 
barrassed diplomatic intercourse between the United 
States and Great Britain for so many years, and which 
at times brought the two nations to the very verge of 
war. He reminded the Convention that the cod, the 
haddock, the halibut and the mackerel, except for con- 
sumption when fresh, are not to be found in any of our 
waters. For these and for other sea fish, we are, and from 
the peace of 1783 have been, dependent upon treaty 
stipulations. '' In a word^ sir^' said he, ^' the United 
States do not exercise sovereign jurisdiction over a 
single fishing ground in all America'' After the war 
of 1812 the fishery question was opened again, and it 
was not until 1818 that an adjustment was reached 
which enabled our fishermen to pursue their hazardous 
avocation unmolested, and which restored diplomatic 
relations between Great Britain and oiurselves to any- 
thing like harmony. The subsequent construction put 
upon the treaty of 1818 by the Crown lawyers and 
insisted on by the British Government, was that " three 
miles from the shore" meant a distance to be measured 
" from the headlands or extreme points of land next to 
the sea of the coast, or of the entrance of the bays." 
By this decision, the only fishing grounds which could 
be used by American vessels were those of the open 
ocean. It caused great excitement along the coast ; 
and as the probability increased of collisions on the 
fishing grounds between the war vessels sent there by 
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both powers in 1852 to protect the citizens of each, the 
excitement spread through the country, and doubtless 
hastened the negotiations at Washington which resulted 
in the present treaty of Reciprocity. So important 
and so delicate did Mr. Marcy regard the questions 
which were involved in the rendering adopted by Great 
Britain of the three-mile clause, that he requested the 
British Government to give immediate permission to 
our fishermen to fish upon the grounds made free to 
them by the treaty, without waiting for its adoption by 
the several Colonial Governments, which was essential 
to give it validity and force; and this request was 
granted. " But," said Mr. Sabine, 

"Abrogate the Eeciprocity treaty of 1854, and the headland 
construction of the Convention of 1818, which I not only again 
pronounce unfortunate, but deliberately denounce as the greatest 
blunder in the whole diplomatic history of our country; abro- 
gate that treaty, sir, and the headland construction will be 
revived and insisted upon in a moment. And I pray, in all 
soberness, to ask what we of the United States can say or do 
in the premises? As I have already remarked, the Crown 
lawyers have passed in judgment upon the case; Her Majesty's 
Government have adopted their opinion and our Government 
must submit to it or appeal to force. The question of free 
fishing in the seas of America is almost as old as Protestant 
civilization in this hemisphere ; and yet, strangely enough, our 
flag, in the lapse of a few months, as matters now stand, 
will disappear in all the bays of the British possessions and be 
seen only on the open ocean.' 
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One further consideration remains to be noticed, as 
having influenced the Detroit Convention in its decision. 
It is true that the large majority of the delegates were 
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during the ten years ending in 1863, our exports to Canada 
amounted (in whole numbers) to $170,635,000, and that our 
imports from that colony for the same period, were of the value 
of $152,051,000 ; or, that our sales exceeded our purchases in 
the sum of $18,584,000. With these figures, what becomes of 
the assertion that the Canadians ' sell to us, but go elsewhere 
to buy?' The truth is that under Reciprocity, and until the 
late rebellion, Canada bought more of the United States than 
of all the rest of the world besides! As thus: total imports 
from every country from 1855 to 1860 (both years inclusive) 
$215,982,776, of which $114,259,345 were from our ports, 
showing a balance in our favor against all other nations in 
these six years of $12,535,914, or otmore than two millions of 
dollars annually.^^ 

The most candid and comprehensive speech in 
opposition to the treaty of 1854, v\ras that of the Hon. 
Mr. Hatch of Buflfalo. He made two points as against 
the recent policy of the Canadian Government which 
deserve notice, as this policy has unquestionably 
dissatisfied many of our countrymen with the present 
basis upon which our trade with Canada is carried on. ' 
The first of these has reference to the changes which 
have taken place in the Canadian tarifi* system since 
1854. We could not justly find fault with our neigh- 
bors had they from time to time simply increased their 
duties on imports, for we have ourselves advanced our 
rates probably much more than they have done during 
the same period. The treaty did not commit either 
nation to a low or to any defined scale of imposts, and 
the internal policy of each, in reference to revenue, is 
its own concern exclusively, as it always has been. It 
has been insisted, however, that the Canadian tariff of 
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1859 was avowedly based upon an exclusive policy, 
and was designed to discriminate against the United 
States. Mr. Hatch expressed himself as follows : — 

" The people of Western Canada were accustomed to buy 
their wines, spirits, groceries, and East and West India 
produce, besides many other commodities, at New York, 
Boston or Montreal. The former system admitted American 
cities to competition, the duties having been specified and 
levied on the weight, measure or number of articles, wherever 
they were purchased. Thus no greater duty was charged on 
imports via Boston or New York to Toronto or Hamilton, than 
via the St. Lawrence to Montreal. The present system forces 
the people of Canada to discontinue their business connections 
with our merchants, and buy from the Montreal or Quebec 
importer. Thus the productions of China, Brazil or Cuba, if 
brought to Canada via the St. Lawrence, pay duty on their 
value in the country of their origin, but if purchased in our 
Atlantic cities, must pay duty on that value, increased by 
interest, freight over the ocean, and the various other expenses 
and charges of the insurer, shipper and merchant. This is not 
only legislation against our carriers, but against all our mercan- 
tile interests. The increase of duty has been carefully estimated 
to be twenty per centum on goods imported into the United 
States and thence into Canada, in excess of the duties levied 
upon goods carried via Montreal. The distance from Cuba to 
Toronto via the St. Lawrence, (a river closed half the year) 
is about three times as great as through the United States. 
Thus Canada vainly strives to conquer the laws of arithmetic, 
climate and geography." 

Mr. Hatch quoted from Mr. Galt) the Finance 
Minister of Canada, in a report made March 1, 1860, 
to show what the purpose of this legislation was in 
reference to this country : — 

" By extending the ad valorem principle to all importations, 
and thereby encouraging and developing the direct trade 
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between Canada and all foreign countries by sea, and so far 
henefiting the shipping interests of Great Britain — an object 
which is partly attained through the duties being taken upon 
the value in the market where last bought — the levy of specific 
duties for several years had completely diverted the trade of 
Canada in teas, sugars, etc., to the American markets, and 
had destroyed a very valuable trade which formerly existed 
from the St. Lawrence to the lower Provinces and the West 
Indies. It was believed that the competition of our canals and 
railroad systems (via Portland) together with the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the lower St. Lawrence, justified the 
belief that the supply of Canadian wants might be once more 
made by sea, and the benefits of this commerce obtained for 
our own merchants and forwarders. Under this conviction it 
was determined by the Government to apply the principles of 
ad valorem duties." 



And again : — 

" Any increase of duty which has been placed upon English 
goods is quite indemnified by the decreased cost at which our 
canals, railways and steamships enable them now to be 
delivered throughout the Province, and that if the question 
were one of competition with Canadian manufacturers, the 
English exporter is quite as well off as before, while as com- 
pared with the American^ his position is greatly improved." 

No one in the United States has any right to find 
fault with Canada for increasing its imposts in order to 
meet its expenditure on the public works of the 
Province, or for desiring to make these works as 
remunerative as possible ; but to discriminate against 
the United States in the adjustment of the duties, 
should have been postponed, to say the least, until this 
country had signified a determination to no longer 
hold commercial intercourse with Canada upon re- 
ciprocal terms. 



